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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. | «Small cause of cheer have I in Flensburg. Mine host, a good- was designed as a lure to the lord of Friesland, ond which was de 
= night. I will try if better chance await me in the village.’ | stroyed by Saint Radbot, who found himself in the midst of a morass 
when an instant before he stood in a hall of surpassing splendour 


THE GHOSTLY BANQUET. 
CHAPTER I 

Ir was in the year 1019, that Frederic the third ascended the | 
throne of Denmark. A long series of domestic dissensions and fo- |, 
reign invasions had enfeebled the state, and alienated the affections 
of the people from his predecessor, and they awaited with anxious 
expectation the first acts of the youthful monarch. Fortunately 
these were of a most conciliating nature ; the first speech of the 
king showed a determination to probe the causes of disaffection, 
he generously supplied from his private treasures, the necessities |, 
of the frontier population, who had suffered from hostile incursions, 
and finally resolved to visit in person every part of his dominions, 
to acquaint himself with the localities of his kingdom, and the ha- 
bits and manners of those over whom he was called to preside. 

His confessor and biographer, St. Wolfram, bursts out into a | 
transport of enthusiasm at this part of the history of his royal ward. 
Such condescension, such piety, such wisdom! For a mighty mo- |) 
narch to busy himself with the concerns of his people, when he |) 
might have feasted and tilted all his life in his capital, or employed 
his leisure hours in piratical excursions on the coasts of Britain, |, 
or in robbing stray merchants, or in circumventing and imprisoning | 
the richest barons, and replenishing his treasury with their ransoms 
—the whole was so unkingly and extraordinary, that the worthy 
bishop never ceased wondering whence the king found means to 
pay the tithes of the church, since he had recourse to none of the 
methods deemed indispensable by his ancestors. 

The king proceeded immediately on his tour throughout his do- 
minions, and was every where received with enthusiastic love by 
his grateful subjects. The nobles vied with each other in their at- 
tentions to their sovereign, and his path was beset with the throngs 
of peasantry anxious to get but a glimpse of the youthful king, 
whose present policy promised so much for the future welfare of the 
realm. After visiting the more central parts, and the principal cities, 
Frederic resolved to complete his tour by an inspection of the re- 
mote border towns, and in the prosecution of this design, he arrived 
with his suite of courtiers at the obscure village of Flensburg, a 
barony at the south-western extremity of Denmark. 

The little burgh was thrown into great confusion by the unexpect- | 
ed honour of a visit from the sovereign. The old castle was occu- | 
pied by the king and a few of his most faithful dependants, but its nar- |) 
row limits obliged most of the courtiers to take up their quarters at |, 
the ancient hostel; and that too, proving insufficient to accommo- | 
date the numerous assemblage, a great number accepted the hospita- 
ble offers of the burghers, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
thought the presence of a noble, an ample recompense for any favours |, 
conferred beneath their roof. The day passed away before these ar- | 
rangements were completed, and the night came on as the royal 
herald in his many-coloured coat, covered with the royal quarter- 
ings, announced through the streets of Flensburg, the levée to be | 
held at the baronial castle on the morrow. 

About an hour had elapsed, and the honest burghers were prepar- 
ing to retire to rest, when a single horseman, without any attend- 
ants, came at full gallop up the principal street, and alighted at the | 
hostel. Dismounting hastily, he passed into the common room, and 
calling loudly for the host, requested lodging for the night. He 
was, he said, of the suite of the king, but having been sent on a pri- | 
vate mission, was prevented from accompanying the court. Inconclu- | 
sion he doubted not his majesty himself would reward the host 
for any courtesies bestowed upon a favourite baron, and privy- 








counsellor. 

* Certes,”’ said mine host in reply, “it were shame that one of 
so noble a bearing, should be without a shelter for the night, but,” 
casting his eyes around upon the crowd that filled the common room, 
“the hostel is already crowded to overflowing, and many have been | 
obliged to do their best among the burghers, and—” here mine host 
stopped, and filled up the chasm by an expressive look, intimating 
that the baron might find shelter elsewhere. 

* But,” pursued the indefatigabie baron, “ canst thou not permit 
Tama 


A harder 


me to recline on one of those benches, in default of beds! 
soldier, and can make a tolerable bed with my cloak 
couch hath many a time been my lot.” 

“Even the benches have been preoccupied,” rejomed mine host, 
‘and that too by many as noble and bold of bearing as thou art 
The king, an he come again, had best anticipate the evil by erect- 
ing a new hostel; or by encamping in the open fields ; for his loval 
subjects, with all their zeal, will be unable to pay him due honour.” 

The baron seemed, at first, to meditate a harsh reply; but the 
necessity of the case was so apparent, and mine host, with his very 
refusal, so courteous, that he repressed his anger and turned to the 
coor, preparatory to mounting his horse, and soliciting shelter | 
among the inhabitants. 


But the host, who stood in a state of perplexity, as if he had 
something to disclose yet dared not speak it, followed close upon 


| the retiring footsteps of the baron, and addressed him in the court- 


vard. 
“Noble sir, I have one offer still to make, in which your guide 


| will be your discretion. There is a spacious apartment in the hostel, 
but such a fearful tradition has been handed down to us concerning 


it, and such appalling sights have been witnessed within it, that it 
has long been disused; no one having entered it for years past, 
even the boldest quickening his steps as he passes by its entrance 
in the corridor. Report says that here the old sea-kings used to 
banquet, after returning home laden with British spoils; and many 


| a tradition we burghers have of their revels in this chamber, when 


But 


they ruled the seas from the Orkneys to the Moorish straits 


| they have long passed away, and we are reminded of their existence 


only by their haunting the scene of their festivity. Thus much of 
the mysterious chamber; it would never have been in demand in 
our quiet, lonely burgh, had not the king honoured us with his royal 
presence, and brought with him this crowd of gentles, who fill to 
overflowing our humble dwellings. Accordingly it has been offered 
to each of the guests, but all have alike refused to encounter its 
unknown horrors. If it please thee to accept of it, thou art wel 
come, but the hazard is such as I would warn thee to shun, though 
the wintry blast should blow shrill around you, and the snowdrift 
were your resting-place.” 

Mine host finished, crossing himself with fervour ; when the baron, 
with a loud laugh of derision, clapped him heavily on the shoulder 

“If that be all, good Boniface, give me the trial. Oft have I 
heard in childhood of the daring exploits of the roving sea-kings, 
when they filled the remotest realms with the terror of their names, 
and made tributary the island kings and the haughty rulers of the 
South. Alas, the sceptre of the seas hath now departed from us, 


| and we have nought but the remembrance of past glories to con- 
Yet, methinks, 1 wish no better sight than to behold | 


sole us 
these same jovial sea-kings ranged in line, and quaffing the ruddy 
Rudesheimer, if they indeed revisit the hall of their banquets ; but 


| of that there is small hope, since in all my campaigns and journeys, 


and, by Saint Hildebrand, they have been many and far, no ghost 
or phantom ever offered itself to these eyes, though my companions 
have seen hundreds. Whenever I came among them, they always 
vanished ; and with good reason, knowing what a talisman I had 
te counteract their devices.” 

Here the baron touched his sword, and glanced with a look full 
of meaning at mine host. The host still hesitated, and seemed to 
repent of his offer 

‘This is not the first time that knights have lodged in this haunted 
chamber. The lord of Flensburg himself watched in it when the 
king bestowed on him the barony; with confident step and heart 
as dauntless as thine, he entered the fearful chamber, while we 
awaited the event in the corridor. All was silent till midnight, 
when such yells and shrieks were heard from within, that we fled 
in dismay to the common room, and betook ourse]ves to prayer 
Upon entering the apartment the next day, we found no trace ot 
the lord of Flensburg, except a small golden crucifix, which hav- 
ing been blessed by our bishop, the spirits dared not touch. He 
was never more seen ; but his son, the present lord, has erected a 
chapel by the abbey side, where masses are daily said for the re- 
pose of his soul. The danger is before thee, take thine own 
course ; but remember thou wert warned.” 

The baron replied only with a smile, and following the host, re- 
joined the company in the common room 

CHAPTER It. 

Loud waxed the mirth among the guests, and the baron, who had 
ordered plentifully of the wine of mine host, seemed to take the 
lead in the obstreperous merriment. The courtiers gathered around 
to listen to his stories of battles, sieges and escalades, which he 
narrated with all imaginable hilarity, casting, at times, a look at 
the troubled visage of mine host, and then bursting into a peal of 
laughter. Boniface shrugged his shoulders, and retired to super- 
intend the sleeping apartments, muttering something about fool- 
hardiness, and invoking the Holy Virgin, Sancta Mania, to absolve 
him from the consequences of the baron’s temerity. This only 
served to augment the laughter of the stranger baron and his asso- 
ciates, who appeared greatly amused at his terrors and conscien- 
tious scruples. The baron then commenced relating the story of 
the battle of Bovines, in which he himself had borne a conspicuous 
part, and where he felled to the ground with his own hand Philip 
Augustus, and saved thereby the life of the emperor Otho, for which 
gallant achievement he had been knighted on the field of battle. 

After the baron had ceased, another of the guests related a 


| legend of the Hartz, and told of the devil's golden palace, which 


| he started to his feet on hearing a rustling from behind- 


| adjuration of the saint 


| the whole edifice melting away like a mass of vapour at the prous 


And thus, from one to another, each had 
his marvellous legend to tell, till it grew near midnight, and mun 
host returned to summon the guests to their sleeping apartments 

with alacrity, and, after tossing off a flagon 
They tra- 


The stranger arose 
at parting with his companions, followed the landlord 


| versed a long corridor, then ascended a flight of stairs to an upper 


story, and finally reached the door of the apartment. The key wa 
produced by the landlord with much trepidation, and, after several 
ineffectual endeavours, the lock was turned, and the door opemung 
showed a large, cheerless hall, which, from an antique table, ex 

tending through its length, seemed formerly to have been a ban 
The host, after casting around a look of terrified 
retired, his re 


treating steps sounding along the echoing corridor, tll, finally, they 


queting-hall 
anxiety, placed a light on the table, and hastily 
were lost in the distance 

It was a spacious apartment, extending the whole length of the 
hostel, and dimly illuminated at each extremity by the star-light 
which shone fitfully through casements secured by iron gratings. ‘The 
long table stretching through it was thickly coated with dust, which 
seemed to have been accumulating for vears, and a few scattered 
chairs of antique pattern, dilapidated with age, added to the deso 
late appearance of the chamber, and creaked, as if yielding beneath 
the weight of the baron. A large bed, in a corner of the apart 
ment, with faded hangings, mildewed with damp, and lofty frame, 
carved curiously and much worm-eaten, completed the cheerless 
survey; and the baron, having satisfied his cunosity, and feeling no 
inclination for sleep, carefully secured by belting the only visible 
means of ingress, the door, then drawing his sword, and laying it 
before him on the table, in order to grasp it at the slightest alarm 
he awaited the result with a feeling of undetinable awe. The more 
he endeavoured to repress it, the more he found himself overcome 
by an absorbing fear ; vet whence or why, he knew not 
tions till then unfelt thrilled through his frame, and the very uncer 
tainty of the peril increased the horrors of the situation. Once 
but smiled 


sensa 


at his own apprehensions when he saw that the sound proceeded 


| from the waving hangings of the bed moved by the night breeae 


| of the ancient hostel 


| announced the hour of midnight 


started te hie feet 


which penetrated into the apartment through a crevice m the walls 
A second time he rose, on beholding a dark 
object resembling a human form at the further extremity of the hal! 
On approaching it, however, he discovered it to be a full-length 
figure of a kmght in armour with his extended arm grasping a 
trancheon, and his nght foot advanced, as in the act of stepping 
forward. This figure the baron struck with his sword. A duil, 
ringing sound echoed through the hall, and the figure remamed me 
tionless. The baron, reassured, returned to his seat 

The castle-clock of Flensburg, with slow and inecasured peal, 
Hardly had its monotonous tones 
ear, when a loud peal of hellish laughter 
The baron 


died away upon the 
echoed through the apartment as from the ceiling. 
The leechter redoubled, and a mutilated arn 


| dropped from the ceiling, which closed up instantly, leaving no 


visible aperture. ‘Then came another arm, then a leg, and a thigh ; 
and lastly all the members of a human body, which gathered them 


selves together on the floor, and assumed the shape of aman. A 


| hall, and eyed with terror the ghostly assemblage 


‘chilled the heart of 


shower of legs and arms succeeded, which rapidly jomed together, 
taking the form of men, and, finally, two secret folding-doors, 
which had escaped the scrutiny of the baron, being flung open, a 
king, as it seemed, with a throng of nobles, entered, and the whole 
shadowy court sat down at the long table, which was covered by 
the spectre attendants with a profusion of viands and goblets 

The baron, overcome with dread, retreated into a corner of the 
"They appear- 
ed not to be conscious of his presence, but continued carousing at 
the board, and seemed, by their motions, to be engaged in pledg- 
ing each other in brimming goblets, while their unearthly laughter 
the adventurous baron. At length, a sprite, 
who, by his garb, seemed a servant, approached the monarch, wh« 
delivered to hin a goblet filled with wine, at the same time poit- 
ing to the baron. Accordingly the attendant spectre approached 
him, with the goblet in his hand 

*Our lord sends thee this, and commands thee to drink the 
health of those assembled in the banqueting-hall of the spirits.”’ 

The baron, with trembling, took the goblet and approached the 
table. But just as he was on the point of raising it to his lips, the 
warning of holy Saint Olaus flashed through hw mind, never to 
pledge the health of spirits, since he would, by that act, bind him- 
As this caution rushed suddenly upon 
O ever blessed Virgin 

HERMES 


self to them, body and soul 
his memory, he cred cut, in desperation, ° 


Mary |’ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICA 


TIONS. 


JOURNEY FROM GALENA TO FORT WINNEBAGO. 


N' MEER TWO 


Tue river of Galena rises in the mineral plains of Iowa county, 


n that part of the north-western territory, which is attached, for the 
purposes of temporary government, to Michigan. Itis made up of 
clear and permanent springs, and has a descent, which affords a very 
valuable mwer. "This has been particularly remarked at the 
curve called Millseat-bend which 
s south west, is, | beleve, 
le of the of Ihnois 
mining country, occupies a somewhat precipitous semicircular 
the 


from its entrances 


wate 
No change m its general course 

apparent after it the 

The town of Galena, the 


enters north-west 


capital of 





wn 
the 
bend, on niles 
latter 
ot 


It is a rapid 


reht (or north) bank of the river, six or 
Backwater, from the 


seven 
into the Mississippi. 
namie, 


nves the stream itself the appearance, as it bears the a 


nver,”’ and admits steamboat navigation thus far 
brook pmmediately above the town, and of no further value for the 
purposes of navigation. Lead is brought in from the smelting fur 
naces, on heavy OX-tenins, capable ol carryiig sé veral tons at a 
or that wt cannot be made sub 
The 


are numerous and permanent, although they are 


jond. Ido not know that water has, 
gervient in the transportation of this article from the mines. 
streams themselves 
small, and it would require the aid of so many of these, on any pro 
that it us to be feared the supply of water would be in 


vght 


jected route 
adequate. ‘To remedy this deficiency, the Wisconsin itself n 
be relied on. Could the waters of this river be conducted in a canal 
along its valley from the portage to the bend at Arena, they might 


from this point, be deflected, ina direct line to Galena, This route 








The sheet varies in thickness from six or eight inches, in the br_ad- | 
est part, to not more than one. The great mass found at “Irish | 
diggings,’ was of this kind. ‘ | 
I observed among the piles of ore at Gratiot’s, the combination of | 
zine with lead ore, which is denominated dry bone. It is cast by | 
as unproductive. Mr. B. Gratiot also showed me pieces of the com- 
mon ore which had undergone desulphuration tn the log furnace. | 
Its natural splendour is increased by this process, so as to have the 
He also prese nted me, some 





appearance of highly burnished steel 
uniorm masses of lead re-crystalized from a metalhe state, under | 
the hearth of the ash furnace The tendency to rectangular struc- | 
ture in these delicate and fragile masses is very remarkable. Crys- 
talization appears to have taken place under circumstances, which 
opposed the production of a complete and perfect cube or paralle 
logram, although there are innumerable rectangles of each geome- 
trie form. 

In the drive from Gratiot’s to Willow Springs, we saw a succes- 
sion of the same objects that had formed the prominent features of 
the landseape from Galena. The platte mounds, which had appear- 
ed on our left all the morning, continued visible until we entered the 


grove that embraces the site of the springs. Little mounds of red 


j} earth frequently appeared above the grass, to testify to the labours 


would cut the mine distnet centrally, and afford the upper tributaries | 


f the Pekatolika and Fever nver, as feeders. Sach a communica- 


ton would open the way to a northern market, and merchandiss 


low slale of 
It would, at 
the tedious voyage, which goods ordered from the 


might be supplied by the way of Green Bay, when t 
water in the Miss 
all times, obviate 
Atlantic cities, have to perform through the straits of Florida and 
Gulf of Mexico. A laid upon this with 
equal, perhaps superor advantages. These things may seem too 


sippr prevents the ascent of boats 


rail road could be route 


much bke making arrangements for the next veneration. But we 
cannot fix bounds to the efforts of our spreading population, and spi- 
nitoft enterprise. Nor, after what we have seen, 
val improvement, in our own day and generation, should we deem 


n the way of inter 


any thang too hard to be accomplished 


out from Galena, in a light wagon drawn by two horses 


set 
about ten o'clock in the mornmg, (August seventeen,) accompanied 
by Mr. B 


which rendered the streets and roads quite muddy 


It had rained the might and morning of the day previous, 
A marly soil 
easily penetrated by rain, was, however, as susceptible to the influ 
ence of the sun, and in a much shorter period than would be imagin 
ed, the surface became dry. Although a heavy and continued show 
er had thoroughly drenehed the ground, and covered it with super 
fluous water, but very little effects of it were to be seen, at this tune 
We ascended into the open plain country, which appears in every 
direction around the town, and directed our course to Gratiot’s grove 
In this distance, which on our programme of the route, 
down at fifteen niles, a lively idea of the formation and character 
of the country is given. The eye is feasted with the 
of us range. Grass and flowers spread before and beside the tra 


Was put 


boundlessness 


eller, and on looking back, they fill up the vista behmd him. He 
soon finds himself in the midst of a sylvan seene. Groves fringe 
the tops of the most distant elevations, and clusters of trees—more 


rarely, open forests, are occasionally presented. The trees appear to 
he, almost exclusively, of the species of white oak and roughbark 
hickory. Among the flowers, the plant called rosin-weed, attracts 
attention by its gig 

as substance by shadow, by the wild indigo, two plants which were 
afterwards detected of less luxuriant growth, on Fox river. The 
roads are in their natural condition, they are excellent, except fora 
few yards where streams are crossed. At such places, there isa 


antic stature, and itis accompamied, as certainly 


plunge into soft, black muck, and it requires all the powers of a 
horse, harnessed to a wagon, to emerge from the stream 
On reaching Gratiot’s grove, I handed letters of introduction to 


Mr. H. and B. Gratiot. 
engaged in) smelting 
for smelting in the log furnace; and also the preparanon ot 
parts of it for the ask furnace as do not undergo complete fusion in 
the first process. The ash furnace is a very simple kind of aur fur 
nace, with a grate so arranged as to throw a re verberating flare 
upon the hearth where the prepared ore ts laid. [tis built against a 
declivity, and charged by throwing the materials to be operated up 
on, down the flue. A silicious Mux is used; and the 
ped and suffered to flow out, from the side of the furnace, before 
drawing off the melted lead. The latter is received in an excavation 
made in the earth, from which it is ladled out into iron moulds. The 
whole process 1s conducted in the open air, with sometimes, a shght 
shed. The lead oar is piled in enbs of logs, which are roofed. Ham 
mers, ladles, a kind of tongs, and some other iron tools are required. 
The simplicity of the process, the absence of external show in build- 
ings, and the direct and ready appleation of the means to the end, 
are remarkable, as pleasing charactenstics, about the smelting 
establishment. 

The ore used is the common sulphuret, with a foliated, glittering 
and cubical fracture. It occurs, with scarcely any adhering gan 
Cubical masges of it are found, at some of the d 
studded over with minute crystals of caleareous spar. These erys 
tala, when examined, have the form of the dog-tooth spar. This 
broad square-shaped, and square-broken mineral, is taken from east 
and west leade, is Wost easy to amelt, and yields the greatest per 
centum of lead. It is estimated to produee fifty per cent. from the 
log furnace, and about sixteen more when treated with a flux in the 
ash furnace 

Miners classify their ore from its pasition in the mine 
cast and west leads, is raised trom clay diggings, although these 
diggings may be pursued under the first stratum of rock 
north and south leads, is termed “ sheet mineral,” and ts usually 
taken from rock diggings. The vein, or sheet, stands perp ondicularly 
im the fissure, and je usually struck in sinking from six to ten feet. 


These gentlemen appear to be extensively 
They conducted me to see the ore prepared 
such 





scoria is tap 


ru 


goings, which are 


Ore from 





Ore from ? 


| 


In taking a hasty survey of 
Irish diggings, I observed 


of miners, along this part of the route 
some ot 
among the rubbish, small flat masses of a yellowish white amor- 
phous mineral substance of great weight. [have not had time to 
It appears too heavy and compact for the 
I should not be disappointed to find it 


the numerous excavations of 


submit it to any tests. 
earthy vellow oxide of lead 
an oxide of zine. No rock stratum protrudes from the ground in 
this part of the country. The consolidated thrown up from 
the diggings, appear to be a silicated limestone, often friable, and not 
Galena is found in open fissures in this rock. 


masses 
crystaline. 
We reached the springs in the dusk of the evening, and found 
eood accommodations at Ray's. Distance from Galena thirty nules. 
CHAMPAIGN, 
A RHAPSODY.—BY ROLEY MACPHERSON, Esq 
The divine hbation—the nectar of the gods is about being pour- 


op pop! Hh ir, ve ne ophytes ot the bottle 
list to that festal feu-de-yore—that artillery of Bac 


ed forth—pop-} ye un- 


fledged bibbers 


chus! Behold the inspirmg fluid as in Castalian streams from a do- 
zen founts—it leaps bright, sparkling—J/:ke a lady's eye—with the 
effervescence of life Hold up your ecrystals—receive, as you 
would a boon of grace, the precious streamlet, and now elevate 
your bumpers in their foaming ar d dancing loveliness, that the rays 
of vour waxen orbs may twinkle through the liquid gold—one mo 


hut moment—nay, no longer than a stolen kiss might 


admire the hving lustre of that ray 


ment one 


linger on a lover's lip one mo 
ment and then—turn up your little fingers and admit into your ex 


pec tant mouths the divine pot ition breath not—stir not— but im 
one silent rapturous flow—with gratitude in your hearts, and hea 


f You 
ch 


it beam- 


ven on your lips—luxuriate in the omnipotent, ethereal fire 
have tasted! that irean smack—that flash of ple 
gilds with a milder ray, your expressive eye 





eye isure 
even now tl 
ing intelligence which plays about the corners of your mouth—all 


proclaim with a deep silent eloquence that—vou have tasted ! 


The Rubicon is passe dd—the tongue has felt the glowing touch of 


breathless expectation 


a hallowed intluence, it is no longer of a 


coming mighty event, but the very deed is done, whieh oy 
ilizes its and wakens lofty and 
nial to a new world of more elevated thought 


vens the 


ideas, aspinings emo- 
tions conge There 


lingers yet—even while you replenish and prepare for a second 


mind, liber 


draught, there lives a delicious remembrance on your excited pa 
late, while a racy sweetness—a delectable fragrance, lke the dy- 
ing odours of a rose, floats upon the air and salutes the nostrils 
Behold, a second etherealizer, sparkles before you—in tiny glo 
bules the spimtual essence mounts rapidly to the surface ina liv 
there is the tl 


ing column—there is the soul- awakened genmus—that, 


long pent in its glassy prison, now « 
kles and leaps yovously in its liberation—let it no longer waste its 


inces with freedom, and spar 


sweetness—let not the heavenly aroma be protaned by gross com 
panionship—with the common atmosphe re—but seize upon the 


tleeting spirit, and in all its gaiety and lite send it’ speedily—but 
gently and with one whirling toss after those kindred particles 
that are even now laying the substratum of your Inspiration ' Again, 


again and again, until that mime mountain of deceit—the curse 


vf champaign bottles-—1s seen just msing above the surface—re- 
plemish and discharge your bumpe rs—let there be no intermittmg 
pause—no moment idly waste din the contemplation of that spirit’s 
but like the quick ripple s of a mountain lake—let there 


Another 


last shades of 


brightness 
bea rapid succession of these baechanalian small shot 
bowl, and vet another, pours its a nple the 

dulness in the understanding, quickening tts energies, and arousing 
» the boldest fhghts, ull the bram grows wild with eestacy' 


tide over 


them t 
But lo! 
the genius of locomotion imto the very goblets, while those staid so- 
empty though they be—all seized 


the laugh and the revel, and the festal song seem to mfuse 


ber minded long-neeked bottles- 
with an ungovernable recklessness—reel and swagger and dance 
as if mabued with that very sprit—which in huge libations has 
been poure d trom them ‘The chairs too, and the long tables hav 
thrown aside their respectability—and every article of furniture around 


nay, the chandehers above, and the lights therein ens« 


you need, 
have received a rakish bacchante aspect—a whurling motion, and an 
que tude of demeanour, altogether inconsistent with thei former 
character, and totally at variance with your own feel: 
satistied sobriety. You are perfectly 
to see chandehers and chairs and tables making fools of 


ngs of self- 


**compos mentis” yourself, and 
you hate 
themselves; you determine to put an end to this dizzy, disreputa 
ble 


moment a fall fash of hyht 


dance, that chandelier wi/i keep whirling, and throws at this 





ke asmile of scorntul defiance im your 


} 
. and 


ng fast to the chair on which 


you 


hok 





very eves. Uhists too mu 


have been seated, lest nt should run away trom vou, seize 


vou 


upon the nearest bottle, and send it armed with demolition 


blank at t 


dodged the blow, and the ¢ ves and nose of your opposite nerg! 


point 





impudent waxhghts ; but alas, the chandelier has 
our 


have suffered; now comes another spirit of change, mingling its 


louder tones among the sounds of revelling and festivity, limbs start 


ng into threatening attitudes, and voices swelling into questionable 
harmony , this joyous symposium becomes a scene of such noise 
ind wrangling, that you, my dear frend, bemg a very sober quiet 
voung gentleman like mysel!, had best reture 


| 


— 


THE DRAMA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 


NUMBER THURBE. 


NorwitnstanpinG that the habits and pursuits of Kean rendered 
him unfit for the enjoyments of domeste life, he still retained an 
ardent affection for his wife and child. Such was the fatal incon- 
sistency of his character, that he was at the same time an affection- 
and a faithless husband. In his wildest fooleries, he evinced 
unshaken respect for his wife. During his intimacy with Mrs. Cox 
in one of those letters that abound with ndiculous sentiments and 


ate 


, epithets, he says— “There is one point on which I am firm; that is 


my duty tomy family; arrer that, | am yours.” This was not 
bad for the lover of another man’s wife, who, in the ardour of his 
passion, poetically called himself “ Little Breeches.” He made it a 
rule, at that time, from which he never deviated, wo give Mrs, Kean 
the whole of the London receipts, while ke had to go through the 
country during what is termed the summer campaign, to supply the 
demands of Mrs. Cox, and to pay for the education of her son at 
Oxford. No man should attempt the justification of Kean’s guilt, or 
allude to such conduct without denouncing it; but, in justice to the 
memory of one, illustrious in his calling, I cannot forbear from ob- 
serving, that I had an opportunity of perusing numerous papers and 
letters which, in fact, were submitted to me by Mr. Kean himself, 
and I feel convinced that he was less culpable than his paramour ; 
and that, with respect to the letter which it was said he so treache- 
rously wrote to her husband, I have reason for confidently asserting 
that it was dictated by the lady herself. Kean assured me of this, 
in the most solemn manner, enjoining me, however, not to make 
any puble use of this information at that tme; and many circum- 
stances afterward occurred which contributed to confirm the truth 
of it. Ido not pretend to account for her motives in committing 
this double treachery; but that she wrote this letter is certain; and 
I also positively saw many of her letters, written on various occa- 
sions, of which Kean was generous enough not to have made any 
use at that trial of his, so famous in the annals of cuckoldom. 

On one occasion, | reco!lect, while speaking of this unhappy affair, 
and of the wrongs his wife had sufiered, he sobbed aloud, like a child, 


ill 


and assured me of his sincerity, by saying, “1 am not acting now.” 

Indeed he was emphatically unhappy, and exemplified, in his con- 
versation and demeanor, the great truth, that vice and misery are 
synonymous—that there can be no departure from the path of recti- 
tude without a proportionate forfeiture of happiness, and that to be 
habitually vicious, is to be habitually and inevitably wretched. 

Moore, in his life of Sheridan, observes “that there was indeed 
something mysterious about all his acquisitions, whether in love, in 
learning, in wit, or in wealth. How or when his stock of knowledge 
was laid in, nobody knew; it was as much a matter of marvel to 
those who never saw him read, as the existence of the chameleon 
has been to those who fancied it never ate.” It would have been 
equally difficult to account for Kean’s acquisitions in learning, did I 
not frequently detect him in the act, at a time when he was least 
liable to suspicion on that score. As he was always at home to me, 
and as he often desired the servant to show me into his bedroom, | 
have found him frequently in bed, with works of history, philosophy 
and general literature I ex 
pected to see him engaged im productions more immediately con- 
nected with his profession; but I do not recollect having ever seen 
in his hands even any of Shakspeare's plays. It is probable that he 
devoted himself to reading of the latter description at a more early 
period of his life, and thought that he had exhausted the great foun- 
tain of dramatic lore, by the copious draughts of former years. Of 
works of criticism he was particularly fond; and he was, for a con- 
siderable time, diligently engaged in Kaimes’ Elements. He seldom, 
if at all, wrote for the public eve; and, if those addresses which he 
and published in the newspapers, were com- 
I inflicted on the world in that way, the 
better for his own fame. Although he could boast of quite as large 
a share of learning, he had not as much facility in conveying his 
sentiments on paper, as his predecessor, Garrick, 

Kean, though an egotist, was not vain. He spoke frequently of 
himself, but with as muck freedom and impartiality as of a stranger. 
He would enticize his own character, and even his professional qua- 
lifieations, with severity. It would be doing his memory great in- 
justice to say, that this eminent and highly gifted individual formed 
an exaggerated estimate of his merits. He always said, there was 
nothing more difficult than for a vain man to be a gentleman: and 
itis true; for he who endeavours to inspire you with a lofty opinion 
of his unportance, is at the same ume reflecting on yours. In con- 
versation no man can exalt himself, save at the expense of the self 
respect of his hearers; precisely one of the evils of social intercourse, 
which the laws of good breeding are especially designed to avoid 
How easy it is to perceive, therefore, that the indulgence of ang 
selfishness, either in word or deed, is incompatible with the charae- 
ter of a gemtleman. 

Kean was exceedingly shrewd. I recollect, one evening, a young 
man, with rather a genteel exterior, was introduced to him; whose 
address and conversation, however, did not fulfil the expectations, 
which his appearance and air of self-importance led us to entertain 
During the conversation, this visiter informed the company that he 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin—a umversity celebrated 
for the solidity and elegance of the attainments acquired there 
Kean gave him a penetrating look, and, departing from his usual 
good manners, took no pains to conceal his incredulity. The soi- 
disant student of Trinity College was evidently contused ; and we 
afterward discovered, that he was a person of the lower classes of 
Irish society, that he had never belonged to the university in any 
capacity, and that his opportunities for improvement were as few as 


strewed carelessly over the coverlet. 








delivered on the stage, 


posed by him, the he 


less 





hos orgin was humble. 

Mr. Kean had quite a predilection for a monkish hfe, if we ean 
rely on some sentiments he occasionally expressed on that subject 
He never forgot the kind treatment he once received fron the monks 
of the convent of St. Bernard. While travelling on the continent of 
Europe, he proceeded from Paris to Secherin, a delightful spot close 
to the lake of Geneva, and thence to Mount Blane, and to the con- 
vent of St. Bernard, where he and his fellow travellers were enter- 
tauned most hospitably for a day and might. Mr. Kean having no- 
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ees : 


ticed an old spinet in one of the dormitones of the convent, opened | rable catastrophe, without describing the place where it happened 


it, and played some little airs, which he at the same time sang. This 
seemed to afford great gratification to the pror and fathers, who 
pressed him to prolong his visit. But he was anxious to return to 
Paris, in order to renew his intimacy with Talma. This was the 
opportunity of which the illustrious tragedian of France availed 
himself to pay the English actor every attention that affection and 


esteem could suggest ; and he performed his principal character, of 


which Kean had heard so much, and which he had been so long de 
sirous to see. Of the few persons of whom he spoke, or had reason 
to speak in kind terms, were Stephen Kemble, Dr. Francis, and 
Mr. Simpson, manager of the Park Theatre. When the first was 
manager of Drurv Lane, he not only treated Kean with that integri- 
ty for which he and his family have been as much distinguished as 
for their talents, but he evinced a liberality and a paternal lenity for 
his errors, which made a deep impression on his susceptible heart. 

Dr. Francis was his physician in New-York, ever since his first 
appearance here; and no prescription could be more acceptable to a 
patient than the worthy doctor's society appeared to be to Mr. Kean. 
It would be praising the doctor to his face, to mention all the com- 
mendatory things his patient and friend said of him. 

Of Mr. Simpson, as a manager, Kean spoke in the most grateful 
language; and, it may be added with signal truth of that gentleman, 
that no manager was ever more uniformly esteemed alike by actors 
and the enlightened patrons of the drama. 

I will not attempt, in these brief and hasty notices, to relate the 
numerous anecdotes told by Kean of lus theatrical contemporanies. 
He frequently mentioned Elliston, and, if not with reverence, he al- 
ways spoke with gratitude of that singular person. Elliston’s male- 
dictions against the periodical press were in the most approved style 
of familiar anathema; his method in this way would have served ad- 
mirably as a manual for “cursing made easy,’ to those gentlemen 
who are desirous of excelling in that accomplishment. Whenever 
any thing unfriendly to him or lis theatre appeared in the newspa- 
pers, he would generally speak of it in the green-room. Kean often 
gave us good imitations of his manner. “That and that for the 
newspapers,” (snapping his fingers,) ‘we are all friends, and I may 
therefore say, that the greatest curse upon a theatre, in my opinion, 
is the public press.” The Times particularly excited his 
ire—“ full of morality, personality, and advertisements; sending 





raw critics to my establishment to see my plays for nothing, and 
then do the malicious, at a guinea a week.’ On relating this anee- 
dote, Kean remarked that this was a liberal price for ‘ 
For (poor fellow!) many a long year he 
sentimental 


doing the ma- 
had to do the 
the genteel, the 


lictous.”’ 
heroic, the pathetic, the eccentric, the 
droll, and the jackpudding, for much less than a guinea a week 
How he could have done ali this, and have existed on so miserable 
a pittance, Is to me unaccountable. But Garneck did not possess 
greater versatility of dramatic talent than Edmund Kean. Who- 
ever saw him in Richard the Third, Reuben Glenroy and Harlequin 
His Reuben was a mild and beautiful de 





will readily concede this. 
lineation. Who could think that the same man represented, beyond 


all competition, the sanguinary and ambitious Richard—the treachy 
rous brother—the cruel husband—the bold usurper—and the relent 


less foe. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS, 


LOSS OF THE HALSEWELL. 


Tur annexed interesting account is taken from the fourteenth 
number of the Boy's and Girl's Library, (noticed in another part of 
this impression.) The Halsewell, East 
seven hundred and fifty-eight tons burden, and commanded by Cap 
tain Richard Pierce. She sailed from England on the sixteenth of 
November, 1783. Among the passengers were seven ladies, of whom 
two were the daughters of the captain. The outset of the 
is represented as extremely pleasing and encouraging. 
was wrecked on the rocks near Seacombe, 
a part of Dorsetshire, England. After having experienced some bad 
and dangerous weather, and undergoing many alarms, the narrative 
is thus continued : 


Indiaman, was a ship of 


vovage 
The vessel 


on the isiand of Purbeck ; 


* About two in the morning of Friday, the sixth of January, the 
ship still driving, and approaching very tast to the shore, the second 
officer went again into the cuddy, where the captain then was. An 
other conversauon taking place, Captain Pierce expressed extrem 
anxiety for the preservation of his beloved daughters, and earnestly 
asked the officer if he could devise any method of saving them. On 
his answering with great concern that he feared it would be 
sible, but that their only chance would be to wait for the morning 
the captain luted up his hands in silent and distressed ejaculation 

“At this dreadful moment, the ship struck with such vielence as 
to dash the heads of those stand ng in the cuddy against the deck 
above them, and the shock was accompanied by a shriek of horror 
that burst at one instant trom every quarter of the shy 

“ Many of the seamen, who had been remarkably inattentive and 
remiss ia their duty during creat part of the storm, now poured upon 
deck, where no exertions of the officers could keep them while ther 
assistance might have been useful. hey had actually skulked into 
their hammocks, leaving the working of the pumps and other neces 
sary labours to the officers of the ship, and the soldiers, who had 
made uncommon exertions. Roused by a sense of their danger, the 
same seamen, at this moment, in frantic exclamations, demanded of 
heaven and their fellow-sutivrers that succour which their own et 
forta, timely made, night possibly have procured 

“The ship continued to beat on the rocks, and soon bilg 
with her broadside towards the shore When she struck, a number 
of the men climbed up the ensign-stafi, under an apprehension o: het 
unmediately going to preces 

“Mr. Meriton, the second mate, at this crisis, offered to these un 
happy beings the best advice which could be given: he recommende 
that all should come to the side of the sh plying ioweston the rocks 
and singly to take the opportunities Which might then offer of escay 
mg to the shore. 

“Having thus provided, to the utmost of his power, for the safety 
of the desponding crew, he returned to the where, by 
this time, all the passengers, and most of the officers, had assembled 
The latter were employed in offering consolation to the unfurtunats 
ladies, and with unparalleled magnanunity suffer ng ther compas 
Sion for the fair and amiable companions of their misfortunes to pre- 
vail over the sense of their own danger. 

“In this charitable work of comfort Mr. Meriton now joined, by 
assurances of h:s opinion that the ship would hold together ull the 
morning, when all would be safe. 
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ng, fel 


round-house, 


-- J | universal shrek, which long vibrated in their ears, in which the voice | 
It we difficult to convey a correct idea of the scene of this deplo- |! of female distress was lamentably distunguished, announced the 


he Halseweli struck on the rocks near Seacombe, on the island 
of Purbeck, between Peverel Point and St. Alban’s Head, at a part of 
the shore where the cliff is of vast height, and rises almost perpen 
dicular from its base. But at this particular spot, the foot of the 
cliff is excavated into a cavern of ten or twelve yards in depth, and 
of breadth equal to the length of a large ship The 
cavern were so nearly upright as to be of extremely difficult access ; 
and the bottom is strewed with sharp and uneven rocks, which seem 
by some convulsion of the earth, to have been detached from 1s root 

““The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the mouth ot this 
cavern, with her whole length stretched almost from side to sue ot 
it. But when she struck it was too dark for the unfortunate persons 
on board to discover the ’ 
treme horror of such a situation 
hope that she might keep together tll daylight; 
cheer his drooping friends, and in particular the unhappy laches, wit 
this comfortable expectation, as an answer to the captain's inquires 
what he thought oft their condition 

“In addition to the company already in the roundhouse, they had 
admitted three black women and two soldiers’ wives, who, with the 
husband of one of them, had been allowed to come in; though the 
seamen, who had tumultnously demanded entrance to get the lights 
had been opposed and kept out by Mr. Rogers and Mr 
third and filth mates. The number there, was therefore 
creased to near fifty. Captain Pierce sat on a chair, a cot, 
other moveable, with a daughter on cach side, whom he alternately 
pressed to his affecnhonate breast. The rest of the melancholy as 
sembly were seated on the deck, which was strewed with 
instruments, and the wreck of furniture and other articles. At this 
time they were all tolerably comy except Miss Mansel, who 
was in hysterie fits, on the floor of the deck of the roundhouse 

“On Mr. Merton's return to the company, he perceived a con 
siderable alteration in the appearance of the ship—the sides were 
visibly giving way—the deck seemed to be lifting 
other streng indications that she 


sides of the 





and endeaveured to 





Srimer, the 
now if 


or some 


Ihusica 


j 
Ost 


and he discovered 


could not hold much longer to 


gether. On this account he attempted to go forward to look ont, | 

immediately saw that the ship had separated in the muddle, and that 
the fore-part, having changed its position, lay farther out towards 
the sea. In such an emergency, when the next moment might 


plunge him into etermty, he determined to seize the present oppor 


tunity, and follow the example of the crew and the soldiers, who 
were now quitting the shipinn mbers, and making their way to the 
shore, though quite ignorant of its nature and descomption 


‘Among other expedients, the ensign-statt had be 
attempted to be laid between the ship's side and some of the t 
but without success, for it snapped as er before it reached then 
However, by the light of a lantern which a seaman hance 
the sky-light of the roundhouse to the deck, Mr. Merton discovercs 
a spar, Which appeared to be laid from the ship's side to the rock 
and on this spar he resolved to attempt his es 

“ Accordingly, lying down uponi, he thrust h 
ever, he soon found thatit had no commun 
He reached the end of it, and then slipped off, reecerving a very vio 


nunsh mM d.an 


meselfforward: 
ition with the rack 


how 


lent bruise in the fall; and before he could ver his legs, he was 
washed off by the surge. He now supported himself by swimmu 
until a returning wave dashed him agamst the back part of the cay 
ern. Here he laid hold of a small projection in the rock, but was se 
benumbed that he was on the point of quitting it, when a seaman 
who had already gained a footing, ext d his hand, and assist 
him until he could secure himself a bet! 1 the rock, from whol be 
clambered on a shelf still hiker, and out of the reach of the surt 
“Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained with the captain, and the ur 
fortunate ladies an mons, neariv tweoty minutes atter 


their comy 
the ship Seon atter the 


Mr. Meriton quitted 


captain 


latter lett the rour 
f him, to which Mr 





asked what was 





house, the 


























Rogers replied tha he was gone on deck to see what could be mt 
After this, a sea breaking over the ship, the ladies exclanmed, “Oh! 
poor Meriton, he is drowned! had he stad with us, he would have 
been safe!’ and they all, particularly Miss Mary Pierce, express 
great concern at the apprehension of hos B 

“The sea was now breaking in at the tore-part of the ship, and 
reached as far asthe mammast. Captam Pierce gave Mr. Rovers 
a nod, and they took a lamp and went together inte the stern gall 
rv. Where, after viewing the rocks for some time, Capt: Preres 
asked Mr. Rogers if he tho nit re was any possil ty of sn 
the girls; to which he rephed, he feared there was none, for they 
could only discover the black face of the perpen ilar rock, and not 
the cavern which affor i shelter to those who escaped. They then 
returned to the round house, where Mr. Rogers hung up the lamp 
and Captain Pierce sat down between his two dangliters, strugy 
to suppress the parental tear which burst into his eve 

The sea continuing to break i verv fast, Mr. Macmanus, a mid 

shipman, and Mr. Schutz, asked Mr. R s what they could do to 
escape: “ Follow me he rephed, and they all went mito the stern 
callery, and from thence to the upper quarter-gallery. Whole there 
a heavy sea fell on board, and the rour jouse gave way. Mr, Ro 


ladies shriek at intervals, as if the water reached 
drowning their Voices 


threes 
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remained together about five minutes, when, breaking of this 
heavy sea, they jointly seized a hen-coop. The same wave which 
proved fatal to some of those below earned him and his companion 
to ther on which they were dashed and miserably bruised 
“Here, on the rock, were twenty-seven men, it being low water 
and as they were convineed that on the flowing of the tide all mi 


be washed off ny attempted to get to th 


f back or sides of theca 
vern, bevond the reach of the returning sea 


Seareely more than 











six, besides Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer. suceeded. Of the others 
some shared the fate which they had apprehended, and others pr 
rished in their efforts to get imto the cavern. Mr. Rogers and Mr 
Brimer both reached it, however, and sera ed up the rock of nar 
row shelves, on which they fined themselves Mr. Rogers got so 
near his fnend Mr. Merton as to exchang utual con lations 
with him A warm trendship, indeed, sul { between these two 
gentlemen; they had made along and painful vova together, in | 
inother Indiaman, where they survived an uncor on mortality by | 
which the crew were visited They returned to England, and an 


! 
nterval of ovly twenty-five days clapsed before they agam embark 


Halsewell t 


edinth 





Mr. Rogers, on caining this station, was so nearly exhausted, that 
had his exertions been protracted only a tew minutes longer, he must 
have sunk under them. He was now prevented trom: jouung Mr 
Merton by at least twenty men between them, none of whom could 
move without the imminent perl of his life 

“They found thata very considerable number of the crew, both 
seamen soldiers, and some petty officers, were in the sa situ 
ation themselves, though many wl had reached the rocks be- | 





low, permshed in attempting d. They could yet discern 
part of the ship, and in their dreary station solaced themselves with 
the hopes of its remaining entire daybreak; for, im the must of 
their own distress, the sufferings of the females on board atlected 
them with the most pownant anguish, and every sea that broke in- 
spired them with terror for their satety 

* But, alas, their apprehensions were too soon realized! Within a 
very few minutes of the tme that Nr. Rogers gained the rock, a 


to ascen some 


= 


— 
dreadful catastrophe. In a few moments all was hushed, except 
the roaring of the winds, and the dashing of the waves; the 
was burned in the deep, and not an atom of it w 
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Wreck 
is alferward seen 


















At length, after three hours, which appeared so many ages, day 
broke. They now found that the only prospect of saving them 
selves was to creep along the side of the cavern to its outward ex 
tremity, and on a ledge, scarcely as broad as a man’s hand, to turn 
the corner, and endeavour to clamber up a preemies t perper 
dicular, and nearly two hundred feet hah trom the In tl 
desperate ¢ did succeed, while others, trembling wath fear 
and «xhausted by the preceding conflict, lost their tootu a 
perished in the attempt 

* The first who gamed the top were the cook and quartermaste 
the moment they reached it, they hastencd to the nearest house, at 
made known the condition of their comrades. This was EFastingtor 
the habitation of Mr. Garland, steward to the propretors of the 
Purbeck quarnes. He itely collected the wor el l pre 
uring ropes with all p lespatch, made the most humane and 
zea Ss exertions tor the re the surviving peor 

Mr. Meriton made a similar attempt to that ot the two others 

} 











ind almost reached the edge of the preemies A soldier, who pr 
ceded him, bad his feet on a small projecting rock, of stone, on whict 
ilsxo Mr. Merton had fastened his hands, to aid his Progress \ 
this ertical moment the quarrymen arnved, and seeing a man se 
nearly within ther reach, they dropped : pe to hom, of which he 
mmediately iad | ; and ina vigorous eflort to avail himself o 
this advantage, loosened the stone on which h tood, and whiel 
suppert Mr. Meriton. It gi way, Mr. Merton mist have bee 
procyatated to the bottom, | not arepe at that instant providen 
tially been lowered to hun, which he semed when absolutely m tt 
vt of falling, and was safely drawn tot sunt 
But the fate of Mr. Brimer was pes rly severe Only nin 

davs be'ore the ship sailed he had been u readtoa beauttul your 

IV, the wighter of a captain of the roval navy, in which serve 
he was a lieutenant, and now on a visit toa t Madras, Aft 
ett shore with Mr. Rogers, and up 1 sule oft the cavern, t 
et { til mort when he crawled out. A rope bee throws 
to him, he was unable to fasten it securely a his body, he fel 
ind was ¢ ito pieces in the presence of his companion 

Many in attempting to secure themselves d the fate of M 

Bru C)nne «, tally O the sca, was ear out by the 
retur f waves beyond the breaker i want remarkably 
we ul ‘ n Pte struggie im sightat } ‘ ] 1 wut t 
st bh bomg oxnhaustes © sunk t neon Onu ter 
eSurvis y were t dt miour ove ‘ r, oral the 
were the only persons saved out of nearly two dred i fifty 

The f wing eXtractis from an imger eseayoon the Phys 
logy t Organ of Heanng, by Mr. Caswa W# London 


EPPECT OF OPIUM ON THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE 








There can be no ibt that different re s produce differen 
effects on e mind we mon the beady; ar ! dical men, ac 
tad with the principles of phrenoclogy, wer dhreat thew at 
t if t i y rem ont rpaten ‘ 
new ! t ! ! iol mqury Ww " ‘ 1 much 

“ probably be irown on many ob t 1 the tus 
ry «ol 

Every fam rwith the fact, t { «ys 
st \ sol those who uw nt lt tuteal uf 
the work phret y, that the predomunant orgat non 
VeXx ore t | thers: but we have notreed tl 

& OX t most frequently ol ! t bw ropens 

= mre the se ! while the ote ' vi enun 

On theo ! the toNpeatpon ¢ | turaliv td ! 
fes by an inereased vividness of untelle perceptions, withou 
that activitvot tu Wer propensities, esy vi Hive se ane 
estructive ness poften observed in ordinary blve one 

It appear pme, then, probable, that t " rot aleohol om « 
rected the posterior, and that of opin to the anterner pa 
fothe bran. But opm is a substance so complex, that we « 

y draw a rate conclusions from: obsery son its actor 
nless the substi es which ut contain es i irom en 
thet ' aN the confusion aris i " i and ever 
o} * vyonat the same t 

When morphia, t m f achive ingredient of pum purified 
ind combined with an acd ulphurs rt riatic, the result 

suit im anevane at very if powers Torts ope 
ration: andit seems to me to produce ef the ! which 
ive well worthy ot be etudied with attention by those who have 
the opportunity 

The results which T have the honour to offer arn derived fron 
expernments, chiefly involuntary, made on my owt ron 
* About two years ago, while oceuped im examining the opimm 
and especially the salts of morphia, Thad nonmd abad halit of 


itens; andat happened more t ie «, that, by re 


peated tastings, Preceived into the system a quantity suffiewent to 
produce effects which Twas at first far from attobutuny to the true 
cause, The first efleet which struck me was, that, in reading, the 
words, which | saw distinetly, conveyed to my mand an mmipres 
sion Whieh T could not define, but whieh was cortamly different 
from the neht one. On attending as closely as | could to what pass 
‘ nomy mond, | was conscious of nothing but that the words 
seemed to have lost ther true meaning. When t efleet had pase 
ed off, Twas unable to recall what the ert ous tupression bad 
been. A few days after the first occurret of this atleetion, while 
still engaged in the same expernments, Iw ddently taken ol 


overing, I merved ny eyes to be 
von with others of 
"This affeetoon 
Thehon Of Zip- vag 


and had nearly famted. On re 
iflected ina way to which I 
my family, when the 


UTD State pene 


| htly deranged 


Stomach 18 sii 


of the eves consists in an unpleasant vib ry 





hnes betore the eye, rendering vision partial, and accompamed by 
nausea In ordinary case itis soon t mwed by a headache, con 
fined to behind the eyeball when the s t becom clear. On this 
occasion, tl tlection of the eye was unusually great, which led me 
to prediet a violent headache. In a few min s the headache came 
on. It was very severe, and confined to that part of the bran situ 
ated behind the eveballs As soon as I co eo clearly, L was as 
tommhed to find that I was affected ast had forme been un remard 
io words, but toa much greater degres Not only was Tineapabl 
of mahtly reading written language, but wor sddressed to me con 
veved a meaning different from the true on Dunng the whale of 
this time, my nund was perfectly clear, and Iw qoute consermus 
that the erroneous impressions were confined to th reulty of len 
guage. I began now to suspect that I had suffered trom my umpru 
lence mm tasting the solutions; which ider was confirmed when I 


found that a fnend who had acewentally taken a large dose of mu 


nate of morphia, had suffered in a manner mowhat similar to 
what I have deserbed, in regard to the famting and sickness pro 
luced. This gentleman did not observe any affection of language, 
but he was ina state of such complete prostration, that he lay for 
two days without being able to raise his head, and consequently did 


not attempt to read. [resolved to abstain in future from tasting 
solutions of opmm; but, from hatut, I did taste some about a week 
after; and, a third time, I experienced the same effects, as to lan 





haba of 


guage, but withe the headache Having vercorme the 
tasung, | have not since expenenced any thing of the kind 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


YO HEAVE! 


Ain— The Mountain Boy 


Oh, that IT were a sailor boy 
How happy should I be! 

My bounding heart would burst with joy, 
To sail the shoreless sea 

Some proud exploit I'd soon achieve, 

And long and loud I'd sing--Yo heave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
A merry king 

wild wave, sweeping by 
Would bear my song 
Its course along, 

To where it meets the sky 


Th 


Id hie me to the pointing prow 
To see the eddies play; 
And, hanging from the vessel's bow 
Sport with the sparkling spray 
So closely to that bow I'd cleave, 
A happy sailor boy—Yo heave! 
Yo heave, I'd sing, 
The sea would fling 
Its foam about my feet ; 
And shrill would float 
The sea-bird's note, 
My loud yo heave to meet. 


‘hen how I'd watch the white-caps curl, 
By thousands coursing on, 
Like bunches tied of frosted pearl, 
All glittering in the sun 
The happy sight I'd only leave 
To sing my thrilling song--Yo heave ! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
The wind should wing 
My song the white-caps o'er; 
° Loud on the air 
The sound should wear, 
Mixed with the billows’ roar 


The cordage-coil, my hempen throne, 
With all but I asleep, 
I'd mount to watch the mirror’d moon, 
Full forty fathoins deep. 
I'd flourish then my tow-shirt sleeve, 
Pounce on my feet, and ery—-Yo heave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
M y voice should rine, 
And rouse the sleeping crew ; 
Who, with surprise, 
Would rub their eyes, 
And join the yo heave too. 


And when the storm would sweep across 
Old ocean's bosom blue, 
Tear up the foam, the wild-waves toss, 
And fnght the gallant crew 
Swinging aloft, the deck I'd leave, 
And o'er the tempest shout— Yo heave! 
Yo heave Pd sing, 
Toth’ tackhng clhig— 
Il vow I'd sooner nde 
That reckless storm, 
Than, snug and warm, 
Sit by a good fire-side. 
I wish I were that sailor-boy, 


To climb the lofty mast, 
My song, Yo heave!—my light employ, 





To tie the tackle fast : | 
Among the shrouds I'd sit and weave 
A net, and sing the while—Yo heave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
A merry thing, 
A light and careless boy 
To mount the shrouds, 
And count the clouds, 
And sing—-Yo heave, my joy! ALYN DP RANCE. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. ‘ 


NUMERKK PIFTY-FPOUR 


Appian way—tombh of Cecilia Metella—Albano—tomb of the Cumati 


Aricia—temple of Diana—fountain of Everia—lake of Nem — Velle 
tri—Pontine marshes—convent—eanal— Terracina—San_ Feliee— 
Fondi—story of Juha Gonzara—Cieero’s garden and tomb—Mola- 
Minturna—ruins of an amphitheatre and temple—Falerman mount 








and wine—the doctor of St. Agatha—¢ ja—entrance into Naples— 
the queen 
Witt the intention of returning to Rome for the ceremonies of 
the holy week, | have merely passed through on my way to Naples 
We left it the morning after our arrival, going by the * Appian 
way,” to Mount Albano, which borders the ¢ 1a on the south, 


This celebrated road is lined with 





‘ampag 
it a distance of fifteen miles 
OF at the mght, some four or 
Cr Me- 


This, says 


the ruined tombs of the Romans 
tive miles from the city, rises the fortress-lke fom/ of ia 
Childe Harold 


and Augustus, became for- 


tella, so exquisitely mused upon by 
Sismondi, with the tombs of Adnan 
tresses of banditti, in the Uurteenth century, and were taken by 
Brancallone, the Bolognese governor of Rome, who hanged the 
marauders fromthe walls. It looks httle lke **; ¥ 

We changed horses at the pretty village of Albano, 
leaving it, passed an ancient mausoleum, beheved to be the tomb 


vw the Curiatu who fought the Horatu on th It is a large 


woman's grave 


ana, on 


s spot 


structure, and had ongimaily four pyramads on the corners, two of 
which only remam 

A mile from Albano hes Aneia, of t 
rural beauty. Here was the famous temple of Diana, and here 
were the lake and grove sacred to the * virgin huntress,” and conse- 
The fountain of Egena 


country ie lovehest 


in a 


crated as her home by peculiar worship 
is here, where Numa communed with the nymph, and the lake ot 
Nemi, on the borders of which the temple stood, and which was 
called Diaw's nurror, (e2peculum Drana,) is at this day, perhaps, 
one of the sweetest gems of natural scenery in the world. 


i habitants, which stands on a hill-side, leaning down to the Pontine 
It was one of the grand days of carnival, and the streets | 


| marshes 


We slept at Velletri, a pretty town of some twelve thousand in- 


were full of masks, walking up and down in their ndiculous dresses, 
and committing every sort of foolery 
light, we were upon the Pontine marshes, the long thirty miles 
level of which we passed in an unbroken trot, one part of a day's 
journey of seventy-five miles, done by the same horses, at the rate 
of six miles in the hour! They are small, compact animals, and 
look in good condition, though they do as much habitually. 

Ata distance of fifteen miles from Velletri, we passed a convent, 
which is built opposite the spot where St. Paul was met by his 
friends, on his journey from the sea-side to Rome. The canal upon 
which Horace embarked on his celebrated journey to Brundusium, 
runs parallel with the road for its whole distance. This marshy 
desert is inhabited by a race of as wretched beings, perhaps, as are 
to be found upon the face of the earth. The pestiferous miasma 
of the pools is certain destruction to heaith, and the few who are 
needed at the distant post-houses, craw! out to the road-side like so 
many victims from a pest-house, stooping with weakness, hollow- 
eyed, and apparently insensible to every thing. The feathered 
race seems exempt from its influence, and the quantities of game 


of every known description are incredible The ground was 


| alive with wild geese, turkeys, pigeons, plover, ducks, and nume- 


rous birds we did not know, as far as the eye could distinguish 
The travelling books caution against sleeping in the carriage while 
passing these marshes, but we found it next to impossible to resist 
the heavy drowsiness of the air 

At Terracina the marshes end, and the long avenue of elms ter- 
minates at the foot of a romantic precipice, which is washed by the 
Mediterranean 
rocky wall and the sea 
surf in our ears, and then, presenting our passports, entered the 
This Terracina, by the way, was the ancient 


The town is most picturesquely built between the 
We dined with the hollow murmur of the 


kingdom of Naples 
Anrur, which Horace describes in his line— 


“* Impositum late saxis candentibus Anrur.” 


For twenty or thirty miles before arriving at Terracina, we had 
seen before us the headland of Circeeum, lving like a mountain 
island off the shore. It is usually called San Felice, from the small 
town seated upon it. This was the ancient abode of the “daughter 
of the sun,” and here were imprisoned, according to Homer, the 


companions of Ulysses, after their metamorphoses 


From Terracina to Fondi, we followed the old Appian way, a | 


road hedged with flowering myrtles and orange trees laden with 


fruit. Fondi itself is dirtier than imagination could picture it, and 
the scowling men in the streets look hke myrmidons of Fra Diavolo, 


their celebrated countryman. ‘This town, however, was the scene 
of the romantic story of the beautiful Julia Gonzaga, and was de- 
stroyed by the corsair Barbarossa, who had intended to present the 
rarest beauty of Italy to the sultan. It was to the rocky mountains 
above the town that she escaped in her night-dress, and lay con- 
cealed tll the pirate’s departure 


In leaving Fondi, we passed the ruined walls of a garden said to 
g | g 


| have belonged to Cicero, whose tomb ts only three leagues distant 


| 
| 


' 


Night came on before we reached the tomb, and we were compelled 
to promise ourselves a pilgrimage toit on our return 

We slept at Mola, and here Cicero was assassinated. The ruins 
of his comntry-house are still here. The town lies in the lap of a 
graceful bay, and in all Italy, it 1s said, there is no spot more fa- 


voured by nature. The mountains shelter it from the winds of the 


north; the soil produces, spontaneously, the orange, the myrtle, 
the olive, delicious grapes, jasmine, and many odoriferous herbs 
This and its neighbourhood was called, by the great orator and 
statesman who selected it for his retreat, ‘“‘ the most beautiful patri- 


mony of the Romans The Mediterranean spreads out from its 


bosom, the lovely islands near Naples bound its view, Vesuvius 
sends up its smoke and fire in the south, and back from its hills 
1} 


stretches a country fertile and beautiful as a paradise. This is a 


] 


place of great resort for the English and other travellers in the 


summer. ‘The old palaces are turned into hotels, and we entered 


our inn throngh an avenue of shrubs that must have been planted 


ind trimmed for a century 


We ieft Mola before dawn, and crossed the small river Garigli- 
ano as the sun rose A short distance from the southern bank, 
we found ourselves in the midst of ruins, the golden beams of the 


sun pouring upon us through the arches of some once magnificent 


structure, whose area is now crossed by the road. This was the an- 
cient Minturna, and the ruins are those of an amphitheatre, and a tem- 
Some savy that it was in the marshes about this now 
sent by Sylla to kill Marius, found the old 


fell witl 


ple ot Venus 
waste city, that the soldier, 
nie? at his feet 


n enters a chain of hill 


hero, and, strack with his noble \ respect 


The road so s, and the scenery becomes 


enchanting. At the left of the first ascent hes the Falernian mount, 
| whose wines are immortalized by Horace It is a beautiful hill, 
| which throws round tts shoulder to the south, and is covered with 


| vinevards 


| tured looking man, mounted on 


| 


| hulls, and a man of some pretensions to learning 
| with his frank good-humour, and a certain spice of drollery u 


! ’ , 
e the he breathed 





irses 


use of St 


nted and walked on w 


Agatha, and was overtaken bv a good-na- 


| 


ut the post-h 


i mule, of whom I made some 


quiry respecting the modern Falermian. He said it was still the 


best wine of the neighbourhood, but was far bel lent re 


Ww Its anc pu- 
IS at Its prime 


It 
twentieth vear, and ts usually d 


tation, because never kept long enough to mpen 
from the fifteenth to the rank the 
first or second. My new acquaintance, I soon found, was the phy- 
sician of the two or three small villages nested about among the 
I was delighte d 
' 


1 fis 


description of his patients. The peasants at work in the fields sa- 


The next morning, by day- | 


luted him from any distance as he passed ; and the pretty Contadini 
going to St. Agatha with their baskets on their heads, smiled as he 
nodded, calling them all by name, and I was rather amused than 
offended with the inquisitiveness he manifested about my age, fami- 
ly, pursuits, and even morals. His mule stopped of its own will at 
the door of the apothecary of the small village on the summit of the 
hill, and as the carriage came in sight the doctor invited me, seizing 
my hand with a look of friendly sincerity, to stop at St. Agatha on 
my return, to shoot, and drink Falernian with him for a month. The 
apothecary stopped the vetturino at the door, and, to the astonish- 
ment of my companions within, the doctor seized me in his arms 
and kissed me on both sides of my face with a volume of blessings 
and compliments which I had no breath in my surprise to return 
I have made many friends on the road in this country of quick feel- 
ings, but the doctor of St. Agatha had a readiness of sympathy which 
threw all my former experience into the shade 

We dined at Capua, the city whose luxuries enervated Hannibal 
and his soldiers—the “dives, amorosa, felix’ Capua. It is in me- 
lancholy contrast with the description now—its streets filthy, and 
its people looking the antipodes of luxury. The climate should be 
the same, as we dined with open doors, and with the branch of an 
orange tree heavy with fruit hanging in at the window, in a month 
that with us is one of the wintriest. 

From Capua to Naples, the distance is but fifteen miles, overa 
flat uninteresting country. We entered “this third city in the 
world” in the middle of the afternoon, and were immediately sur- 
We 


sat an hour at the gate while our passports were recorded, and the 


rounded with beggars of every conceivable degree of misery 


vetturino examined, and then passing up a noble street, entered a 
dense crowd, through which was creeping slowly a double line of 
carriages. The mounted dragoons compelled our postillion to fall 
into the line, and we were two hours following in a fashionable cor- 
so with our mud-spattered vehicle aud tired horses, surrounded by 
all that was brilliant and gay in Naples. It was the last day of car- 
nival. Every body was abroad, and we were forced, however un- 
willingly to see all the rank and beauty of the city. The carriages 
in this fine climate are all open, and the ladies were in full dress 
As we entered the Toledo, the cavalcade came to a halt, and with 
hats off and handkerchiefs flying in every direction about them, the 
young new-married queen of Naples rode up the middle of the street 
preceded and followed by outriders in the gayest livery. She has 
been married about a month, is but seventeen, and is acknowledg- 
ed to be the most beautiful woman in the kingdom. The deserip- 
tion I had heard of her, though very extravagant, had hardly done 
her justice. She is a little above the middle height, with a fine lift 
to her head and neck, and a countenance only less modest and 
maidenly than noble. It was a state-match undoubtedly; for the 
king, though young, is a fat, gross, disagreeable looking man, as 
mere an animal in appearance as I ever saw, and with no qualities 
of heart or head to redeem it 





ORIGINAL PAPERS BY A QUIET MAN, 





REMINISCENCES OF BOYHOOD. 


At the distance of a few hundred yards behind the dwelling, and 
at the end of a lane shaded, like that in front, with rows of fruit 
trees, the level ground terminated at the base of an abrupt thickly 
wooded line of hills. Amid the rich foliage might, here and there, 
be seen the high rocks, in some places presenting their brown backs 
covered with the moss of ages, and in others, rent apart by convul- 
sions of which the memory was lost, and protruding their mossy 
fragments in broken angles, and perpendicular walls through the 
trees—picturesque features often seen in American landscapes. At 
the foot of the hill, and in the midst of a grove, one of these mass- 
es of broken granite had been precipitated from the summit in such 
a manner, as to form a large level stage, elevated about ten feet from 
the green sward on which it lay. Behind this, a bright stream trick- 
led down the rocky sides, ever wet with its spray, and fell from frag- 
ment to fragment, till, accumulated in a little hollow bed of dia- 
mond sand at the base, it rested a minute after its irregular journey, 
forming a small lake of mirror transparency; then swept silently 
round by the twisted roots of a venerable oak, and across a neigh- 
bouring field, where it arrived at the dignity of a broken bridge anda 
few slender willow saplings of unusual verdure. In the afternoon, 
this beautiful spot was shaded from the sunshine, which tinged the 

! upon the 


h brightness, and lav fields 
shadows of the 


soft, opposite scenery wit 


in yellow radiance, broken into long lines by the 


we used to *re- 


trees. Here on Friday afternoon in the summer, 
cite,’ the air being generally still, and gratefully cool, fresh and 
scented. T birds were ever singing their songs of happiness from 





the branches of the trees thickly Jaden with cherries, and the sound 
, 


of the waterfall was heard dashing on its sylvan and silvery course 


No scene could be selected more removed from the discord of hu- 


man life, more fittung to soften the young heart with a true feeling 
for nature, and thereby to prepare it for receiving with advantage, 
ls of wisdom and virtue. About the granite pulpit, the good 


the seed 


taste of Mr. H., had caused to be erected long wooden seats, suffi- 
erent for the accommodation of any audience who might assemble 


there, and it was appropriately selected as the spot where those de- 


lightful Prday-afternoon exercises might take place 
I do not envy the man who looks without interest upon a collec- 


those who deem 


There is among 


tion of schoolbovs, although I am not among 
vouth the only season of delight and innocence 
them much vice and misery. The aspiring and strong-minded, as they 
pass with infant strides above their competitors, taste the sweets 
of incipient ambition ; the sensitive, even in the vicissitudes of their 
secluded and tranquil day, find rude influences enough from which 


to shrink, and anguish over which to mourn. The indolent, goaded 
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on to their reluctant toil, suffer the pangs of slavery, while gazing || rights of the Netherlands, and the rules of the order of the golden 


wistfully through the window at the sweeps of green meadows and 
shadowy groves which spread around. 

We all know what schoolboy declamations are. There was Bob 
Jenkins, a round-faced little boy, with his hair smoothed down 
over his forehead, and his top-string or “* snore” hanging out of his 
pocket. He rattled through Anthony's oration over the body of 
Cesar, smirking and smiling and ogling as if his friend's dead body 
were the funniest thing possible. Next came Jack Bowles, a timid, 
thin creature, with a red head and lean face, all covered with 
freckles. He stepped three steps forward, raised his hand at a 
right angle, and informed the audience that his “voice was still 
for war ;” while a great round-shouldered, mutton-fisted young gen- 
tleman, whose extending body and broad shoulders already indicated 
his future shape, and who was the proverb for idleness through 
the whole school, grunted out, “How doth the little busy bee.” 
One of the best reciters among us, however, was Dick Grim 
Though such an ugly looking little chap, he possessed a deal of 
confidence, a shrewd mind and a piercing voice, all of which he 
used with discretion. He was, without exception, the most trou- 
blesome and rebellious boy in the school, and I used to smile when 
he gave the celebrated burst of the Roman orator, ** How long 
wilt thou abuse our patience, oh Catiline.” 

Nothing pleases a schoolboy reciter more than the occasional 
occurrence in a piece of such lines as on “the east,’ and on 
“the west,” “the north,”"—“the south,” ete. One youngster 
never made a gesture in the establishment except at the line 
in Norval’s piece, ** Yon trembling coward who forsook his mas- 
ter.” T recollect overhearing two fellows bargaining about a reci- 


tation, which the occurrence of some similar passages rendered ra- 


ther more than usually valuable 
“Ah!” (a true schoolboy phrase,) “do let me,” 
do; now wo'nt you!” 
‘No, I wo'nt,” replied Bob, “ I've learned it all through.” 
“T'll give you half of this apple, if you will.” 
“No.” 
“Tl swap tops 
“No.” 
“ Ah, I think you might let a fellow take it.” 
** No, I won't 
“ Well, Pil fix you.” 


said Bill; “ah 


” 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


EXECUTION OF COUNTS EGMONT AND VAN HOORN. 
Translated from the German for the New-York Mirror 

A rew weeks after their arrest, both counts were sent to Ghent 
escorted by three thousand Spanish soldiers, where they were im- 
prisoned in the citadel for more than eight months. Their trial 
began before the council of twelve, which the duke* had appointed 
to examine the past disturbances at Brussels. The procureur gene- 
ral, Jean du Bois, had to make the accusation. That against Eg- 
mont contained ninety different indictments ; that against Van 
Hoorn sixty. 
action, ever so innocent, every omission, was taken in that point of 
view which had been fixed upon from the beginning of the trial, 
“that both counts, in unison with the prince of Orange, had endea- 
voured to overthrow the royal power in the Netherlands, and to 
take the reins of government into their own hands.”” The expulsion 
of Granvella, the embassy of Egmont to Madrid, the confederation 
of the Genses, the grants they had allowed to protestants in their 


It would be tedious to enumerate them here ; every 


governments, all this was now said to have been done, in order to 
favour their undertaking 


the meanest trifles were thus rendered im- 
portant, one strengthening the other. Afterhaving thus, in advance, 
treated almost every article as a crime of offended majesty, it was 
the easier to make a capital judgment of the whole 

Both prisoners received the indictments with a note to answer 
them in five days. After having done this, they were allowed to 
choose attorneys and procureurs, who had admittance to them at 
any time. Being accused of high treason, none of their friends 
were permitted to see them. Count Egmont made choice of Ba- 
ron De Landas and several other celebrated lawyers of Brussels 

Their first step was to protest against the court which was to 
decide over them, because, being knights of the golden fleece, 
they could only be judged by the king himself, he being grand- 
master of that order 
were ordered to bring forward their witnesses, or the 


But this protestation was rejected, and they 
court would 


proceed against them +” contumaciam. Egmont had answered to 


eighty-two indictments, with the most satisfactory arguments ; 


Van Hoorn answered to his accusation, point after point. The in- 


dictment and defence are stil! existing; after the reading of 


which last, every unbiassed mind would have acquitted them. The 


fiseal demanded their proofs, and the duke of Alba sent them seve- 





They hesitated from one week to an- 
The duke, 


as the last term, to produce 


ral decrees to hasten them 
other, protesting against the jurisdiction of the court 
at last, allowed them nine days more, 
their witnesses; after they had suffered these also to ¢ lapse, 
they were found guilty 

During their trial the friends and relations of the two counts 
were not idle 
addressed petitions to all the prince-electors of Germany, to the 
emperor and to the king of Spain; the countess Hoorn, the mother 
of the prisoner, nearlv allied to the first princely houses of Germany, 


The wife of Egmont, a born duchess of Bavaria, 


did the same. They all protested loudly against these lawless pro- 


ceedings, of the violation of the freedom of German empire, of the 


* Alva, one of the ablest, but perhaps the most cruel of all the gene- 
rals of Philip Il 


fleece. The countess Egmont solicited nearly all the courts of Eu- 
rope for ber husband ; the king of Spain and the duke of Alva were 
besieged by intercessions, which were sent from one to the other, and 
ridiculed by both 
knights of the golden fleece in Spain, Germany and Italy, to prove 
In vain! Alba declared them power- 
less in the present instance. The crimes of which the counts were 
accused, had been committed in the affairs of the Netherlands, and 
the king had made him, the duke, sole governor and judge of all 


Countess Hoom collected certificates from all the 


the privileges of the order 


the states. Four months had been allowed for the accusation, and 
But mstead of losing time 
been use 


five to the counts for thei defence 
with producing proofs and witnesses, which would have 
less, they spent it in protesting against the authority of they 
judges, which was still more unnecessary. By the former they 
at least would have procrastinated the judgment for some ume, 
and during the time thus gained, the mfluence of thew powerful 
friends might perhaps have been of some eflect; by their obst: 
nate continuance of rejecting their judges, they themselves gave 
At the end of the last 
term, the first of June, 1568, the council of twelve declared them 


the duke an opportunity to end the tral 


guilty, and on the fourth of the same month they received their 
sentence 

The execution of twenty-five noble Netherlanders, who were 
decapitated during the last three days at the market-place m Brus 
sels, was the horrible prologue to the fate which awaited the two 
counts. John Casembrot De Beckerseel, secretary to Count Eg 
mont, was one of those unfortunates who received this reward for 
the faith he had shown to his master, which he kept even while 
tormented on the rack, and for his zeal in the service of the king 
The others were either taken, sword in hand, daring the rebellion 
of the Genses or had been made prisoners, and were condemned for 
high treason, having participated in the petitions of the nobility 

The duke had cause to hasten the execution of the sentence 
Lewis, count of Nassau, had fought a battle with Count Aremberg, 
near the monastery of Heiligerlee, near Groningen, and been for- 
tunate enough to vanquish him. After this, he had marched before 
Groningen itself, which he kept closely besieged. His good luck had 
heightened the courage of his party, and his brother, the prince of 
All this urged 


the duke to hasten to those distant provinces, but he dared not leave 


Orange, approached with an army to support him 


Brussels before the fate of two prisoners, so Important, should have 
beendecided. The whole nation was devoted to them with an en- 
thusiasm almost incomprehensible, which was st'll more augmented 
by their unhappy situation. Even the firmly eatholic part did not 
wish the duke to enjoy the triumph of having subdued two men 
so powerful. A single advantage which the rebels might gain by 
the success of their arms, or even a fabmlous report of such a thing, 
in Brussels, might be sufficient to create a revolution in that city, 


Added to this, 


the petitions and intercessions of the prince-electors which he, as 


and would, no doubt, set both the counts at hberty 


well as the king of Spain hourly received, and which increased 
every minute, made him still more eager to hurry on the final de 

cision. Nav, he was told, from a source not to be doubted, that 
the Emperor Maximilian II 
‘*she need not be at all concerned for the life of her husband.” 
All this, at last, might decide the 
reason enough to urge forward the execution as soon as sentence 


had assured the Countess Egmont, 
king m favour of the prisoners 


was pronounced 
The next day they were brought from Ghent to Brussels, guard- 
g g 


ed by the three thousand Spaniards. The day following, the counc:! 
and magistrates assembled ; the duke, against his custom, appear 
ed himself, and both sentences were wrapped up and sealed, then 
opened and publicly read by the secretary, Pranz. Both the counts 
were found guilty of high treason, * having favoured and abetted 
the horrible conspiracy of the prince ot Orange, prote cted the con- 
king 
and the holy mother church in their governments and other high 


Is to be 


federate noblemen, and badly and treacherously served the 


stations Both were to be publicly executed, their heac 


placed on poles, and not to be taken off without the especial per- 


mission of the duke All their estates, were forfeited to the roval 


treasury. The sentence was signed only by the duke and his s 


cretary, Pranz, without having taken the trouble of getting the 
signatures of the other judges. 


On the night of the fourth of June, after they had retired to rest, 





their sentence was carried to thein. The duke himself had given 
it to the bishop of Ypern, Martin Rithotl, whom he had expressly 
W hen the 


threw himself at the 


called to Brussels to prepare the prisoners for death 
prey I 
poor prelate was told of bis commission, he 
feet of Alba, his eves streaming with tears, praving pardon for the 
g 
prisoners, or at least a short delay The duke answered m a harsh, 
angry voice—* Sir bishop, I did not call you from Ypern to oppose 
the sentence of the re presentatives Of our most gracious king, but 
o shrive the prisoners for death, and to comfort them 
to st the | for death It fort tl 
He first delivered the dreadful sentence to Count Egmont 
“That is indeed ; 


terrified voice, deadly pal 


cried the count, with a 





sentence Ye 


*T did not think to have offended his 
majesty so heavily, or to deserve a treatment so severe. Butif it 
} 


ay my death exten 





must be, I cheerfully submit to my fate 





wife and 


I did not 
1 have brought me to this I 


shall suffer death like a man, because it pleaseth God and my king.” 


all my sins, and may God Almighty not forget my 


children ; may he be their father for ever and ever. Oh 


expect my past faithful services woul 


He now seriously asked the bishop, if no pardon, no delay, was 


Having received an answer in the negative, he 





to be expected ! 
confessed, and received the sacrament from the prest, after which 
he pronounced the mass with great devotion. Ile questioned him 
which prayer might be the most touching, or best to recommend 


hum to God in his last hour’ “he answer was as follows 


“ There is none more holy, more solemn, than that which Christ 
‘Our Father, ek 
The thought about his fami'y 


our Saviour and Lord has taught us 
He immediately pronounced it 


interrupted hum ; he called for pen and ink, and wrote two letters 


one to his wile, the other to the king of Spam. The latter cor 
tained the following — 


|} “Sire—This morning T hstened to the sentence, which your 


majesty has been ple ised to pronounce upon me 
fate which God m his mfinite mercy has destined for me, althoug! 


I never had the remotest idea of opposing the sacred person or the 


I subwnit to the 


service of your majesty, nor the only true, ancient and catholn 
hgion. Ther 


error, and to have pity upon my unfortunate, 


fore I humbly ask your majesty to pardon such an 


desolate wite, my poo 


children, and my fanhful followers, in regard of my past services 


In this hope I recommend myself to the all powerful merey of Al 
mighty God.” 
He earnestly recommended this letter to the bishop, and, to be 


doubly sure, he sent a copy of it to Vighus, a counsellor of state 
the most honest of the whole senate, and it is not to be 


The family of 


doubted, 
that the letter was actually delivered to the king 
the count soon after received all the estates, fiefs and ryzshts, which 
had been confiscated by povernment 


Meanwhile, 


Brussels, fronting the stadt-house, to which two poles with tron 





a scaffold had bee n erected m the marke t-} 
points were fixe d, the whole covered with black cloth "Twenty 
two companies of the Spanish garrison surrounded it, a precaution 
certainly not superfluous. Between ten and eleven o'clock, the 
Spanish guard appeared in the room of the count; they held cords, 
He refused this, declaring 
He himself had cut the collar 


He wore 


to tie his hands, as it was customary 
he was ready and prepared to dic 
| from his doublet, to spare the executioner this trouble 
i night-gown of red cloth, and over this a black Spanish cloak, 
udorned with golden tassels. ‘Thus he appeared on the seatlold 
| He was followed by Don Julian Romero, maitre-de camp, Salinas, 


a Spanish captain, and the bishop of Ypern. The grand Prevot of 


the court, with a red staff in his hand, was on horseback at the foot 
of the seatluld—the executioner was hidden under tt 

, 
But, 


on bemg told by the bishop, that either he would not be heard, or it 


Egmont at first had testified a wish to address the people 


he was, the present dangerous feelings of the people might easily 
which could only plunge his friends into un- 
With a noble bearing 


cause violent action, 
minent peril, he relinquished his purpose 
jhe for several minutes paced the seatlold to and fro, deplonng 
that he was not allowed to die a more glorious death for God, his 
Until the last moment, he could not be per- 
suaded that the king was in earnest with these violent proceedings, 


king, and his country 


and that anything was meant then but to terrify him. As the deci- 


|) ding moment approached, when he was to receive the last sacra 
ment, when he was anxiously looking around and yet no joyful 
| messenger appeared, he turned round to Julian Romero, once 
more asking, if no pardon was to be expected’ Romero shragged 
hus shoulders, looked to the @round, and was silent 
He then bit his lips, threw off his cloak and mght-gown, knelt 
down on the cushion, and said his last prayer. The bishop mad 


him kiss the cross, and administered the extreme unetion, upon which 





He then drew his silken 
dreadful stroke. A black 


body and the streammg 


the count made him a sign to leave him 
bonnet over his eyes, and awaited the 


cloth was iamediately thrown over the 


blood All Brussels, crowding around the scaffold, felt the deadly 
stroke Tears, sobs and loud wailings, interrupted the solemn si 
lence The duke, who had observed the execution from a window, 


wiped his eyes 


Soon after, Count Van Hoorn was led forward. Being of a vio 


lent temper, and having fa reason to hate the monarch, he 


more 
had not received his sentence with so much | itlience He uttered 
king. With much trouble, the 


persuaded him to make a better use of bis last moments, than im 


bitter unprecations on the tishop 


losing them with cursing his enemies At last he recollected 


himself, and made lis confession to the bishop, which at first he 
had retused 
s who had followed his friend, accompanied hua 


going there, he saluted many of his ac 


The same persor 


While 


to the scaffold 


juamtances He was attired, hke Egmont, in a black doublet and 
leloak, a Milan bonnet of the same colour covering his head. When 
he had mounted the steps, his eyes fell on the body, and he asked 
me of his followers uf that was the corpse of his friend? Having 
received an answer in the affirmative, he said several words m 
Spanish, threw off his cloak, and knelt down on the cushion "The 


people uttered a loud exclamation of griet, as the sword of the 


exyecntionet te l! 


Both heads were placed on the poles over the scatlold, where 


they remamed til three o'clock in the aft when they were 


rHoeon, 
taken away and put, with the bodies, mo leaden cotlines 
The presence of so many spies ind minions of government could 


not prevent the citizens of Brussels from pl inging their handker 





chiefs mto the flowing blood, and carrying home so dear a rele 


This was the melancholy end of Counts Egmont and Van 
Hoorn Cut off upon the eve of that revolution which wrested uh 
Netherlands from the domimation of in, and made them the 





oppressed throughout 





and the reluge 


of liberty 





strongi 
z 


they could not participate in the exertions Or enjoy Une 


i 
But by the ex unple of thei plorn 


Europe, 

success Of their countrymen 

death, they gave a new impulse to the mmds, and imvigorated the 
courage of the patriots, ull, under the guidance of the prince of 
Orange, they expelled the Span urds from the provinces, and were 
acknowledged as an independent state by the powers of Europe 

| Thus the contest which commenced under such melancholy au- 
spices, resulted in freemg a nation from slavery, and the death of 
two patriots was atoned for, by seas of the blood of their oppressors 
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BOOK TABLE. 
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Phila 


telir 


SiNLIOTHEQUE CHOISIE DE LITTFRA 
vy of Medern French Literature No. 1. Les Ecorcheurs 
delphia, Carey, Lea and Blanchard. New-York, Charles de 


Tis is the first of a series intended to present to the Amencan rea 
der, all the new books of importance in the vanous departments of 
modern French liter at a price much lower than that of the 
Paris editions, and so diversified as to give a satistactory idea of the 
French lteratur present day 

The design is laudable, and we believe that 
literature is becoming more prevalent, and will enable the publishers 
of such a series of works, to realize a fair equivalent for their enter 
It is but recently that the French bas, in any degree, gained 
age; the ambition of most 
limited to a pro 
imyuage, sue h as 


phrases, 


ifure 


of the 





a taste for French 


prise 
ground among us asa spoken, hiving lan 
of our scholars and students in univer 
ficiency im reading it, and the older classics of the | 
Moliere, Corneille and La Fontaine, with their 

were perseveringly studied, while the later, modern school of Vol 
taire, has been comparatively neglected. We would not be consider- 
ed as undervaluing the works of the great authors just mentioned, but 
as saying, that from the very fact of ther age they have little affinity 
to modern French writers, and that Corneille is as far removed 
from the stvle of present French authors, as Massinger and Ford 
from the 


tees bey 


obsolete 


modern Englsh, and that this very ditlerence renders the 





former as unfit to be the medium of instruction as the latter 
We welcome, then, the appearance of modern French work, 
which purports to be a specimen of those “to come after it Ir 





doubtless combines the fluency of Voltaire with the el int penods 
t glowing epithets ot teaubriand; we shall see mot the bean 
deal of French literat we shall behold a smooth, unbroken 





thy between sloping verdant banks, after having 





gliding ge 





escaped the preeipices and toiled throu rh the ravines of its early 
course. The present age 1s liber il; and, mext to Amerea, France 
is the favoured land whence the principles of frecdom are now in 
the progr nination throughout Europe—we shall, there 


} 


tined to second the glorious impulse so recently 





fore, ser 


given to them at the expense of so much blood and treasure; an 
additional heht will burst from it overthe mind, and expel the seat 
tered masses of darkness that yet maimtain thew hold in the nooks 
and corners of the dunly-lighted heart. The present ave prides it 


self upon the progress of refinement, which is paramount even to 
*trength of expression—no and revolting ep t 
seriptions will be allowed place ina work which ia to be a san 


coarse wets or ce 





of the bterary purity of the age, but we may confidently look 
errors arising trom too great tast hhousness In short, we may ant 
cipate a literary as well as a politieal revolution, and expect that 
the “fruis jours’ will prove an epoch im letters as well as in legis 
lation 

Such were the reflections that involuntarily suggested themselves 
on the announcement of the design of this work. We contess that 





somewhat surprised at the tithe 








upon opening the volume we were i | | 
" Les Beorcheurs,’ the name of a lawless mob who ravaged France 
in the middle ages, nor did the date, 1418, contribute at all to satisty 
us that the work was a specimen of modern) French literature 
However, we consoled ourselves with the refleetion, that Sur Wal 
ter Seott had gone still farther back imte the gloom of the muddle 
ages, and out of darkness brought forth marvellous | t Cer 
tainly, we thought, M. Le Vieomte d Arlmecourt is preparing tor us 
a similar surpris Though treaung of M418, we shall sce mn bis ap 
pheation and moral, the reflection of our own age; and, tl rh we 
could not clearly make out the connection between barbar n and 
civilizanon, we sat down to be instructed with all hamulity. But tl 

first line of the preface cleared up the mystery: M Vieomte is a 
“legitimise the sunshine of royalty ean to hin make a Paradise 
of a desert—and the ravages, barricades and “pare f 1418 are to 
him the same with the barneades and ‘pea of 1830. because m 
each case a God's anointed stood on one side, and a raseal canal 

on the other. Itis enough for hon that the “divine rnoht of kings 

is in danger, and straghtway events the most distant and ages the 
most remote come ito harmomous union, and a correspondent 
similarity im the actors is found with astonishing facility M. Lu 
Vicomte d' Arlincourt seems, in fact, to have as much reverence to 


roval blood, as James Loot England, whose indignation was excited 
toa hivh pitch against Mr. Rolfe for d ry Pocahontas, 


danng ton 
the daughter of Powhatan, a crowned king doubt not but tha 





We 


M. Le Vieomte would be willing to massacre the duchess of Berr 
now that the mother of the Bils de France,” the scion of Ie 
macy, has become the wile of Lacehese Path 


We regard the selection 


To resume our remarks upon the work 
The prinedples whieh it ad 


of itas rery tiloudwed and untertunat 








vo es are those which have for centuries lam like an rmeutius upon 
1 energies of the world, and whieh it required a recent rant 
effort to shake off That ut advocates them with ingenuity, for that 
is the most indulyent term, os an argument agamest its distribution 
among a people on whose minds no sophistry should be allowed to 


' 


operate Butt does net mert even the prawse of ingenuity ts 
analowies are false, and, what is more, clumsy; it makes no al 
lowanee for the all-pervading influence of prinaaples which, with 
gradual yet irresistible fores, are spreading throughout the world, 
annihilating these antiquated notions of legitumacy and hereditary 


ther, in this work, we { fain bolster up 


lemstation, which the a 

The style of composition, likewise, ts also very objectionable; termes 
which have long been obsolete, and phrases, which ther unin 
tellwibility alone shields from the charge ot eceney, are to be 
met with onevery page, and though the editor may be tully aware 
of the necessity of caution,” to quote lis own words, “and studies 


toavoid all those a father might hesitate to place in the hands of his 
daughters,’ we do not think that this work ts more tree from: gross 
ness than the Notre Dame” of Vietor Hugo, which borrows the 
phrase ology of Rabelais 

The scene is laid in Paris, during MIS and the ve 
It commences with a conversation between 
" Evcorcheure,” who are lying a subterranean a 
waiting for the sound of the toesin, which is th 
tion of the partisans ot the duke of Burgundy 


ars subsequen 


several leaders of the 


partinent 
signal tor anourr 


ito the ety The 


perdus in 





nal is given—the Burgundians sueceed by the treachery of a Pat 

san, and are joined by the © Keorcheurs.”’ They then proceed to 
ret fire to the city, and murder the without distinetion of 
age or sex. These hornble scenes occupy a full third of the first 


The 
pation, and bis mwention is 
surprised at peculiar 


we contess ourselves to 


volume, and are depicted with much minuteness and pree:sion 
author has given tree scope to his una 
worthy of all praise; but we are much 


fast t J . | 


huis 





for horrors and “ ribanderics, and 
tally unable to follow him in his parallel between the exy 
Ecorcheurs of 1418 and the patriots of 1830, although he is pleased 
to discover a complete dentty i thought, word and deed, But |e 
gitumacy, as we observed, is the charm that assists hos mental sight, 
while we are left to grope in the darkness of common sense. ‘I 

remainder of the work is taken up with the alternate 
and deteats of the Carlists and Burgundians, in the course of which 
the duke of Burgundy, the Roland of the age, met a shameful and 
treacherous death from the king, at the celebrated bridge of Monte- 
reau. This foul blot upon the name of the “sun of France,” the 


lots of the 





he 


Suecesses 


author endeavours with all the fervour of a‘ legit:misée,”’ to erase; . colouring of the dawn of exiwtence !—whatever memory hath trea- ' 





but in vain, and it will ever remain the most indefensible breach of || sured up of bright and beautiful in nature and art; all soft and deli- 


But the king can do no wrong, in 
the opimon of M. d’Arlincourt. At length, aiter France had been 
nearly depopulated by civil war and foreign aggressions, an instine- 
tive love of country led the French to combine for the expulsion of 


faith in the records of the times 








the English, and to lay aside their pmvate feuds for the common 
ood. Then it was that religious enthusiasm and all the jarring mo- 


tives of acuon which had convulsed the land, joined in harmonmwous 
umon, and swept the invaders, with the might of an irresistible tor- 
rent from the land, and a teeble woman enkindled the energies otf 
thousands, rendering the name of Joan of Are an overpoise to the 
Talbots, Salisburies, Bedfords and all the proud array of the English 
feudal aristocracy 

Sut this mighty change 
love of legitimacy 


is aseribed by M. Le Vicomte D’ Arlin- 


court to a it was a young king that saved 











France in 1418, and, conse juently, for the vieomte gravely draws 
the inference, a young king ts the sovereign panacea for the politica 
maladies of 1830. Let Henry V. be but “crowned in Paris in de- 
spite of toes,”’ and his immaculate mother be made regent, with a 
pnvy council of Italian counts and legifimistes, and chaos w 
st aightway become order n, in the words of the comte, we shal 
see “repos, bonheur, justice, eloire et liberte!’ We wonder if the 
comte has survived the development at the Chiteau de Blaye ? 

We think that the remarks we have made, prove the unfitness of 


encan reading publi We had prepared a en 


this work for the A 





jue upon the * Notre Dame” of Victor Hugo, when we found our 
selves anticipated by a writer in one of the daily papers, with the 
tenor of whose remarks we perfectly coimene France has, doubt 
less, literary treasures; but let no author, however cclebrated, receive 
praise, on this sid: of the Atlanue, if his genius be led astray by 


sophistry and prey 





RY MRS. JAMESON [Second notice 
are, it is said, eare very little about 


CHARACTERISTICS 
The real admirers ot 
his commentators, However t 
lumes of Mrs. Jameson with deep interest; and shall turn from 
to the bard they illustrate, with renovated delight 


OF WOMEN, 
SHhaAKS] 





us may be, we have perused the vo 


them mortal 








Sull should our ¢ opinion of the work be requred, we know of 
’ ‘ vr | Legal , rl ’ for ¢ ’ ‘ . 

noe question that would more completely perpieX us for a satista 

tory answer. Paradoxical as this may appear, everv reader must 


! 


n some m ve felt its truth The volumes before us dis 


play so much acute discrimination, so much really fine writing, in 
term d with such gushes of rhapsody, that the adnmuraton one 
me may awaken, is sure to be counterneted by the next; and the 





bewildered reader ts utterly di litied to form any definite opimon 
way 


| he work « pens with ada al yne, ina | 


ore 


brary, between two most 

















sentimentally named personages, Medon and Alda nensues a 
long and erudite conversation; the amount of which 1s, that the 
idy having led a life of expencnee, and seen more than ordinarily 
falls to t lot tnost people, determines to write something for 
he benefit of | ex. that personalities, satire and ndiecule, gene 
rally eflecting more injury than good, and true, matter of fact his- 
tory not exlibiting women in their most favourable pomt of view 
is patterns for mutation, (some of them being, in the lady's opimen 
lithe better than mere scare-crows and ogresses, resort must be 
had for models of female loveliness to ideal representation, and 
Shakspeare, on the whole, affording the fairest specimens, “perfect 
in thear Kamd, be se quiet in therreffeet,” Shakspeareis the chosen 
theme for her sex-iny ing observations 

The gentleman, though shghtly satineal and extremely disputa 
thous in the | ress of the colloquy dually relent ng, as it pro 
ceeds, beconse at leneth, thoroughly convineed that this is truly a 
commendable project, and, his scruples being thus satistactonly re 


ends an attentive ear to whatever may tollow 





The motives 








of the writer ben <0 happily explained, Shakspeare’s heromes are 

fied inte characters Of imagination and passion, characters 

the afleetions, and characters of history,” and are mdividually 
seussed under these divisions, 

Mrs. Jameson differs essentially, in her opmion of female charac 
ter, from the array of commentators on what she aptly terms “the 
eternal subject of Shakspeare and his pertections It is singular 
she remarks, “ that hitherto no eritical justice has been done to the 
character of Portia. Ttis yet more wonderful, that the finest writers 
should aceuse Portia of pedantry and aflectation, and confess she is 
no great favourite of thers.” pone seems to have understood this 
character but Mrs. Jameson. Preceding centunes have been under 
a mustahe Let us then gather, as far asin us hes, from Madame 
Jameson herself, a correct comprehension of Portia and her merits 
As ites difficult, with precision, to inter the exact meaning of som 
of our fur authoress’ “umpersumations,” we shall take the liberty 
of transeribing certain passages, and leave the reader to draw his 
own ilereat is 

After duly assailing Schlegel, Richardson and Johnson for term 
ne Portia “a clever heress, neh and beautitul, afleeted or pedan 
te,’ “ Portias’ saves Mrs. Jameson, “hangs beside the termble, the 

exorable yow, t br int hts of her « acter sect off by the 
shadowy po r of his, ike a magnificent beautv-breathing I ' 
by the side of a reeous Rembrandt. She is individualized by qua 


by her hh menta 





hes pecu 





of temperament, her decision of purpose, and a buoy 

a tram of obedient pleasures have ever waited re ; and trom 

nianeyv she has breathed atmosphere redote erfume an 

blandishment She treads as though her fo had beer 
rough marble palaces, beneath roots of fretted ¢ o'er cedar 

floors and pavements of jasper and porphyry rine irdens full oft 

statnes and Mowers and fountains and haunting musi She ist 


of penetrative w nuine tenderness and lively 
Vol. up. 57 


sue and 











lustead, then, of being merely “a clever meh heiress,” Portia has 
breathed an atimesphere redolent of pertume and blandishment, and 
walked upon pavements of jasper and porphyry Instead of ber 
aflected or pedantic, in ordinary discourse, she compares Bassani 
to the young Aleides, herself to the daughter of Laomedon, and is 
on the whole, “re te with penctrative wisdom and live w 


Mrs. Jameson, ts a volatile essen 


concentrated 


like ottar ot 





which latt 


roses, rich 


savs 
and 


} ! 


Again: “Porna, with all her airy brilhaney, is supremely soft 
rma clicnitie is Thave seen in an Itahan garden a fountain 
flinging round us wreaths of showery lyghts, while the many 
coloured Ins hung brooding above itim its calm and soul-felt glory 
so in Portia the wit is ever kept sub i to the poetry, and we sull 
feel the tender, the intellectual and the imaginative part of the cha 
racter as superior to and pres over a Vivaecity 





Now, uf the reader, from all this, can 
Richardson 


heavily to censure Schlegel, and others, for thinkin 
that Portia was a rich heiress, somewhat atlected and pedantx 
their sagacity transeends o1 





But it is in her invecation, when approaching the character of 
Juhet, that our authoress so: ar mof the “moral sublime 
one fieht bevond any thing we remember to have seen or heard of, 
and which must be read to be well and distinctly understood. Let 
it speak for itself 

“QO love! thou teacher—O grief! thou tamer—and time! thou 
healer of human hearts! bring hither all your deep and serious re 
velations! And ye, too nch fancies of unbowed, unbruised youth 


ve visons of long-chenshed hopes !— shadows of unborn joys—gay 








stoa res 








| cate images—all lovely forms, divinest voices and entrancing melo- 
| dies—gieams of sunnier skies and fairer climes—Italian moonlights 


and airs that “breathe of the sweet south’’—now, if it be possible, 
revive to my imagination—live once more to my heart! Come 
thronging round me all inspirations that wait on passion, on power, 
on beauty; give me to tread not bold and yet unblamed within the 
inmost sanctuary of Shakspeure’s genims, in Juliet’s moonhght 
bower, and Miranda's enchanted isle.”’ Vol. 1. p. 20 " 

Now we are no enemies to a nice location of sott, elevated or so- 
nerous pliraseology, in a moderate degree; but this does positively 
transgress the limits of human toleration: and when, upon the suc- 
ceeding page (though fortified by the above invocation against some 
wanton aggression of feeling.) we read of an analysis of Juliet’s 
character compared to “the hanging over a halt-blown rose, re- 
velling in its intoxicating perfume, and pulling it asunder, leaflet by 
leaflet,’ our sensibilities are all afloat 

It is at some such coruscation that our delight awakened at the 
real ability of the authoress, dies away. In commenting upon the 
character of Cleopatra, we tind Mrs. Jameson enjoying the beauties 
and illustrating the perfections of the poet with a discrimination 
ndicative of high intellect and refined As character is 
unfolded to our view in allits fascinating inconsistencies, and we 





taste the 


beain to be charmed alike with the subject and wrter—seme sud- 
den meteoric effulgence bursts out before us—expires—and “ having 


plunged its followers into a bog, leaves them inquiring why they re- 


| 
ard it.’ 
Thus, after an interminable enumeration of various glittering and 
ethereal qualitnes, among which geous eastern colouring, and 
inagnificent spirit’ appear as pre-eminent specimens: 

‘All these contradictory elements,” says Mrs. Jameson, “ has 
Shakspeare seized, mungled them in their extremes, and fused them 
ito one brilliant unpersonation, of classical elegance, oriental vo- 

luptuousness and gypsey sorcery Vol. un. p 100. 
these ated “impersonations,” 





When, after one ot sublin the mind 
rests upon some passage of the poet it imports to illustrate; when 


is contrasted with the effective simpli- 





the sentimentality of the one 
city of the other, and, by an unfortunat uxtaposition, comparison 1s 
unavoidable, we are forced to the conclusion that the commentators 





are indeed “a feeble folk, and that they have no business to make 
r houses in the everlasting monument of Shakspeare.” 

ulty with Mrs. Jameson, in the “characters of 
| entire ignorance, or at least neglect 
necessary in every species of com- 





The grand diffi 
iImaginaton and passion is her 
of that fundamental precept so 








position—she never knows when or where to stop. Her concep- 
tions are fine, and her images often happy; but “she kills them 
with too much cherishing Having seized an idea agreeable to 
herself, and perhaps equally so to the readcr, she refines, adorns 


r weary fol- 
1 a maze of inexplicable 


rank luxu of vermage, ull he 


, and almost 


rianee 
himself, 1 


ind envelops it ina 
lower 


loses the idea 
ology 

In the character of the affections, however, we have Mrs. Jame- 
na tolerably sumple and unatlected garb. 
Desdemona, Hermione, Imogen and poor Ophelia, are in general 
rably and most feelingly portrayed; and though we doubt 
whether of these, Ophelia was the only that could have loved 
Lord Hamlet, our equanimity at this assertion is not particularly 
disturbed But when we read, in the next line, that “ Rosalind 
{ have turned him over with a smile to the melancholy Jacques,” 
hat ive laughed at him outnght,” every 
s something nthe sadness 
n his majestic mien, that “laughing at 


phrase 


son's excellent entiisms 
adm 
one 


, 
woul 
nd that ince would | 
feel 





There 


captivatin 


is shocked hing 





him’ seems almost bordering on profanity. At the ordinary tribe 
of gallants and tiflers, Beatrice meht have langhed. She might 

spell them backwards, swear that the gentleman should be her 
sister,’ or have committed any of the thousand freaks with which 


ec of Ham- 





Sutin the « 
ed into a silence the more striking from 


her brain was so tertic mnmanding presen 


ld have been a 





let, she wo ‘ 
ts very contrast with her wonted levity It is a new era in criti- 
eism, When Hamlet is made a langhing-stock 

In the “characters of history,’ our authoress generally does her 
self the truest justice As she pi from the realms of love and 





the abodes of ret and common sense, her style 








cdergoes a corresponding transition, d expresses her excellent 
comments in chaste and forcible langu The analysis of the 
characters of Catharine of Arragon, and Margaret of Anjou, may 
_ - t 

be read with unmixed gratification; while that of Lady Macbeth 


a multitude 
again to differ trom 
seems to have regarded 


of sins. In this latter play, Mrs. Jameson dares 
mer erties. Dr. Johnson, she remarks, 


ly Macbeth as nothing better than a kind 


recaeems 








of ogress, and tells us, in so many words, that she 1s merely detes 
table Schlegel dismisses her in haste, as a species of female fury. 
Richardson terms her invariably savage, and Forster a woman en 





dued with “pure demoniac firmness.’’ We think that to Mrs. Jame- 
son alone is due the credit of really apprehending and truly portray 
the character of I v Ma h. Who can watch ber devoted 
bition, centering solely in her husband—see no motive bat his 


lorv nerving her to every deed—and when all is done, follow the 
sor queen in that great pert rbation of nature; ¢ bserve the incura 
bosom; and listen to her sigh, over that 
Aralya woll never sweeten 
Jameson more than all other 
ypment of this masterly con- 


| 
ble gnef which rends her 
little hand which all the pertumes of 
more—and not realize that to Mrs 


, Are We indebted tor a true devel 


erities 
ception 


On the whole, we once more commend these volumes, with what 


ever imperfections they may contain, to the serous perusal of 
every lover of Shakspeare They comprise much that is delightfal, 





OSSeSSeS 


mproving. The anthoress | 
united with refinement and celheacy of taste, and has se 
ected a theme for her ons, that in these days of Eugene 
Arams, Paul Cliffords, Young Dukes and Polite Devils, is realiy de- 


lectaolt 


, 
much that us rkeen a — h- 
henson, 


lueubrat 


to behold. 








TALES AND CONVERSATIONS; OR THE NEW CHILDREN & FRIEND. 
Two propriate volumes, bearing this title. from the pen of Mrs 
Markham. have is ied from the press of Carey, Lea & Blan 

t 
ehard Thew planos lke that of similar works by the admurable 
Miss Edgeworth, to illustrate to chil the beauty of moral good- 
£ 





ness, by means of ind pleasing fictions 


The fourteenth number of this work 
remarkable and ecung disasters 
Penis of the Sea.’ They com 


simple 
Boy's AND GIRLS LIBRARY 
nie narrativ 
pon the deep, uncer the title of 


s of 





presents authe 





prise distinct cases, written ina clear style, and full of interest for 
etildren We are noi certain contained un the account of 

Fssex, is appropriate youthtul contemplation, and 
perl might have been be tted t is, nevertheless, ex 
eeedingly attractive, and wall be n the hands of the old as 





well as the young It is done up im the neat style usually charac- 
teristic of the press of the Brothers Harper 

PotvyNestaN RESFARCHES.— The first volume of four which have 
ilready attained celebrity in Great Britain, has been issued by the 
Harpers, in an elegant form. A history of the extension of chne- 
tanity, in the South-seas, continued to a very late date,is embodied 
in the work, which ts from the pen of Willam Eilis, a resident for 
nearly eqht years of the Society and Sandwich-islands. The chne- 
tian philanthropist will welcome this production as one of consider- 
able value and importance, as well as one fraught with entertainment. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1833. 

Ex-sherif’ Parkins.—Most of our distant readers, and probably 
many of our city ones, have but little idea of the ludicrous and bur- 
lesque extravaganza which has been lately acting at the Superior 
Court, where the distinguished and amiable individual whose name 
stands at the head of this article, has been defending himself in ano- 
ther slander suit. But how defending himself? by the bland suavity 
of his address, by his appeals to the sympathies, by eloquence or 
argument?) No: but hke Charles the Twelfth, at Bender, against 
the Turks, a lion in a net, a whale grounded on the quicksands, an 
elephant in a pit, or Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

Mr. Parkins is certainly an extraordinary man, of eccentric 
tastes and manners. His passions appear to have wrapped him 
in flames. He may be emphatically said to speak and act “like a 
house on fire; or rather, he carries a volcano in his breast, and 
continually terrifies judge and jury with sudden eruptions, burying 
them, as it were, in the lava floods of his passionate and ferocious 
denunciations. Never before was the sacred temple of justice sha- 
ken by so many earthquakes. Never were witnesses so dissected, 
or courts so defied. Never did a bulldog so lord it among the 
sheep, or a barn-yard cock among poultry. He resembles a shark 
hooked and brought on deck, but who, in the convulsive agonies of 


death, is even yet a dangerous foe. Hea defendant? Why, look | 


at hun! He ts a despot, a sultan, a caliph. The jury wait his ume. 
The witness leaves the stand like a man reprieved from prison and 
execution, or dismissed from the rack ; and the next one is dragged 
up like an ox to the fatal nng, drenched in the slaughter-house gore. 
The judge has talked himself out—in vain. He might as well ex- 
plain himself at the foot of a cataract. The opposing counsel are 
nonplussed, and take hold of him as one would of a crab, or a bee, or 
a rattle-snake, or a snapping-turtle. The very audience, the public 
—their majesties the people—who made the constitution, who ap- 
point governors and presidents—even they view the scene with an 
equivocal regard to their own safety, like a crowd in a Roman thea- 
tre, who, while they enter into the pleasurable excitement of the 
bloody sport acting upon the arena, can scarcely persuade themselves 
that their own position altogether protects them from the desperate 
struggles of the raging beasts. Indeed the statue at Rhodes was a 
muniature to Mr, Parkins. 

“Why, man, he doth bestvide the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
NValk under his huge legs, and peep about 





To find ourselves dishonourable graves 


Cunosity attracted us the other day, to spend a leisure half hour 
in the court-room, at its first opening in the morning. The judge 
and jury had to wait some time for the defendant, who at length, 
preceded by a man bearing a large tin box of papers, entered, under 
the charge of an officer; he baving been long confined in jail on 
judgments of an indefinite number and extent, which he is either 
unable or unwilling to pay—the latter appears rather the prevalent 
opinion. He is a portly looking gentleman, with a strong, intel- 
ligent Enghsh face, bald forehead, and heavy whiskers, which, 
with what hair ke has, are wavering between the claims of red and 
gray, though, we fear, soon the gray will have it. His dress was a 
light round jacket, and red check shirt. On coming within the bar, 
be made several mock-heroic scrapes and flourishes by way of salu- 
tation to the chief justice, (Jones,) who, being alone upon the bench, 
had need of all his skill, patience, firmness, dignity and strength, to 
manage one of character, manners, temper and disposition about 
as notorious as those of Catharine or Xantippe. From that mo- 
ment until we left, the scene was more extraordinary than any- 
thing in the way of a tribunal of justice which ever before fell 
within our observation. Every thing which his eager imagination 
could think of to insult court, jury, witness, and all around him, 
without remorse or discrimination, was done. He necessarily 
brought down upon himself repeated reproofs and interruptions; but 
he met them as a bull at bay receives the barking of the dogs after 
he has tossed some dozen of their more imprudent companions into 
the air. A bitter malice against individuals appears curiously blended 
with a most malignant and irrepressible hatred and contempt for 
the Americans as a people. The lawyers were too low for ordinary 
terms of acorn and reproach. No delinquent schoolboys were « ver 
to rated by an impatient, nervous pedagogue. When they provoke 
toward themselves the floods of obloguy and anger which are ever- 
more pouring from his mouth, upon subjects in general, they stand 
under his replies like men taking shower-baths; and they endure a 
proper drenching with a commendable passiveness and good hu 
mour. As for resistance—dii you ever thrust your head into a 
hornet’s nest ? 

Sometimes, however, the insolent vindictiveness and arrogance 
of this curious person, place him in crises where he appears ina 
pitiful and ndiculous light. A skillful, firm counsel occasionally nses 
calmly, and puts him down by the incontrovertible force of superior 
sense, learning and argument. We have seen him held in this 
way by the strong mind of an able antagonist, who disposed of | 
hum as one would a rebellious and desperate child, that, notwith- 
®tanding its kickings, screams and struggles, is forced into a closet 
and flogged. Witnesses, too, are sometimes as keen as he, and far 
more cool and wary. On such occasions his examinations present | 
a scene as interesting and amusing as it is picturesque and dramatic ; 
be rushing upon his apparent victim, as if to gore him to death in an 
mstant, yet finding all his thrusts parried, his headlong thirst for 
blood still more fiery than ever, and his impatient attacks entirely 
meffectual. ; 

A little space between the table and the judge is allotted him to 
Sesticulate in, (and he paces and turns in it with the uneasiness 
and savage gait of a Bengal tiger im his cage.) Here he stands, or 
sits or walks, according to the impu!se of the moment. It is in im- 
Mediate proximity to the witness-stand, and he can face the occu- | 
pant within a few feet. Fanc y him, then, eager in a cross-examina- 
ton, starting from his chair with foam on his lip and fire in his | 





«yes, and folding his arms, like Kean in Sir Gres Overreach, when he | paid to ladies; a platoon of thirsty gentlemen, assei ting their prior | lishers tll next week 


puts what he thinks a home-thrust. If the witness be inexpe- 


} 


| rienced, he is at once wounded and bewildered by the efforts of so 
| ferocious an assailant; but if he be an old hand, (as some of them 
| are,) the interrogator grows frantic at the ease with which he ts 
baffied, and presently explodes, like a shell, leaving around him 
only fragments of shattered reputations, 

It strikes us, however, apart from the drollery of all this, that 
there is an evident impropriety in permitting the proceedings of a tri 
bunal of justice to be so trarestied. Have their honours the justices 
no power to maintain their dignity, or is the privilege of insulting 
them, with their juries, witnesses, etc, peculiarly extended to this 
eccentnc individual ? 

Something is certainly due to the character of such a tribunal 
Its fame should be preserved inviolate, and a proper respect to it 
enforced on every occasion. Every word and look of Mr. Parkins, is 
a misdemeanour which would send any less noted man to Brice 
well. We would respectfully suggest, that the court have no righ 
to permit such flagrant and audacious outrages on decorum to take 


place in their presence. It is, to use a favourite phrase of the ex 
sheriff, “a disgrace to your country,” and after he has been suffer 
ed fen minutes to conduct himself so disrespectiully, so contemp 
tuously in a hall of justice with impunity, not he, but the court 
themselves ought to be considered responsible for all his subsequent 
aggressions. 

As for the placid and amiable gentleman himse 
before beheld such an apt illustration of what the French « 
raise sujet. He has now, however, been pronounced sane 


} 


f, we have never 
ll a mau 

by a jury, 
and must therefore expect to receive the censure which he merits 
We recommend him to marry Mrs. Ann Royal, “a kindred spirit, 

and we suggest that he should beguile the tediousness of his volun 
tary confinement, by writing a book on the American character 
His talents eminently qualify him for such a task, as well from the 
liberality of his views and the impartiality of his opmmons, as from 
the abundant facilities afforded to him by his insinuating manners 
and obliging disposition to behold the country in a favourable light. 





Post-office.—There iz ample room for improvement in this depart 
ment, which supports itself, and should, therefore, nerer sutler from 
neglect. It has not even the poor plea of economy, which, however 
necessary a virtue, we think the “powers that be’ occasionally 
carry a little too far; for itis always carried too far when it degene 
rates into parsimony. In the first place, the mails are irregular 
We do not inform our readers of what they know so well already, 
we merely add our complaint to the multitude which arise on every 
side. The mails are irregular. Nor are they borne far enough to 
certain places—nor with suffiment frequency to others. Itis shame- 
ful to find whole villages waiting a week for letters—and villages 
too, within a few miles of thriving and populous towns. We do not 
believe the income of the department furnishes any apology for this 
It is of immense importance to the interests and happiness of indi 





viduals, as well as of the nation in the aggregate, that intelligence 
be conveyed with the utmost speed, and also certainly and regularly 
and to the furthermost possible limits. That thisis nof done, hundreds 
and thousands bear continual testimony. Thatit can be done, all 
may satisfy themselves, by examining the subject. Whether it will 
he done, let time show. Our remarks here are intended to be purely 
local suggestions, respecting the branch in this city. The clerks are 
generally attentive and polite—but not always. For example; not 
long since, a gentleman anxionsly expecting letters and papers, in- 
quired, and received a negative answer from a clerk, who did not 
even examine the contents of the box, The next day he inquired, 
with the same result. The third time he appled—still nothing. 
ence and a disobliging spirit, he ummediately | 





Suspecting neg 
dropped a paper into the office, directed to himself, and the subse 
quent morning asked once more, and was told, | 

“ Nothing for you, sir.”’ 

“If you say so,”’ he replied, “you say what is not trne, for I put 
one myself into the box, addressed to me—and I doubt not there are 
others for me also.” } 

This turned out to be the case. Similarinstances have reached us. | 

A division of the windows should be exclusively devoted to those 
who wish to enfer paid letters. The ceremony of handing in mo 
ney—sometimes Inils—and waiting for the change, 1s dilatery and 
irksome, equally to the individual and the crowd pressing behind 
We are glad to observe, that a separate window has been allotted 
to applicants who have no boxes, and also one for females 

As an arm of government and a result of civilization, scarcely any 
is more intimately associated with the private feelings of individuals 
than the post-office department. Its effects are almost magical 
and what by steamboats, that go twenty miles an hour—steam- 
packets at sea, and rail-roads on land, distance will become no- 
thing, and will be left out from human calculations. The father and 
child, the husband and wife, brothers, sisters, frends, will live to- 
gether sociably, upon a square of some millions of miles, and have 
their little jewr d esprit and chit-chat almost daily, from Passama- 
quoddy to New-Orleans, or across the Rocky Mountains. It is to 
be hoped, that such a powerful engine of civilized life may be keptin | 
good order—that no gravel will tall into the machinery, and that 
the engineer will not sleep at his post 


. 


Localities—money-making.—It is a subject of remark, that a cer- |] 
tain class of our townsmen, in their unbridled impatience to receive || 
the profits of their various vocations, betray a zeal and haste which, |) 
in the end, ought to, and in numerous instances do, defeat their i 
aim. There is scarcely any gratitude percepuble to the puble for | 
their patronage; and no respect paid to them in their individual ea- | 
pacities. If any accident turn the tide of popular favour and patron 
age toward any particular personsor establishinents, they soon grow 
careless, saucy, and not unfrequently dishonest. There is a certain 
soda-water shop, recently and quite suddenly grown a fashionable | 
resort, from the excellence and quantity of its beverage—for which the | 
proprictors are superabundantly remunerated by the price charged ; 


| yet as soon as they feel secure of a certain celebrity, instead of serv- 


ing their thronging and increasing customers with uniform liberality 
and attention, there is already perceptible a growing carelessness, 
added to a certain diminution in the quantum administered, which, | 
however temporarily profitable, will, in the end, thin the number of | 
applicants and derogate from the good character of the fount. We | 
observe, also, at this and other places, that no respect whatever is | 


| stared at in the background 


} to a pecumary extortion from a grumbling host 


This want of delicacy toward our fair 
country-women, 1s deplorably conspicuous on various occasions—1n 
steamboats, stage-coachcs, theatres, etc. No maa guilty of it should 
have the presumption to write himself a gentleman, in whose cha 
racter instinctive regard, gertleness and attentive generosity toward 
woman are indispensable requisites 

Again. There isa certain ordinary, the conductors of which, since 
are penunous, insalent and indifferent 
The withdrawal of support 





they have amassed a fortune 
to the accommodation of ther frends 
from these affairs, on such indications, would furnish a few useful 
lessons, Whose good effects would soon appear im the civility of the 
waiters and the cleanliness of the fare. A filthy eating-house and an 
impertinent servant, are too frequently but prelatery enjoyments 
Those who base 
their claims to success upoa hberality, cleanliness and kindness, u 
they are pot so rapid, will be more sure in their career of wealth 

cream garden. Ht ts 
not kept in that order and neatness, which the heavy drafts made 
He and his family 
inue to receive ample accessions to 


We have to complain, also, of Contoit’s | 





*y the proprietor upon the p purse demand 


have been enriched, and e 





their Possessions, from ¢ lasses of society by tar too unretlec ting an ! 


indulgent ino these matters For a stinted glass of cream—in an 
unclean box, on an unwiped table, with a filthy pewter spoon—one 
shilling is exacted from each individual, The cost, we think, eau 
seareely be more than two or three cents, There ts no vanety ef 
fare; a deficiency of waiters—and, to say the truth, these matters 
are getting rather slovenly and indecent. In regard to cream, 
that at private tables is quite as good, in our opinion, as the myst 
ous mixture of Monsieur Contoit 

This same regardless spunit pervades many other branches of bu 
Gentlemen are made now to pay five do'lars for a hat, not 








siness 
equal, as far as we can judge, to those which the same shopman 
lu these 
and similar cases, the public do not have fair play, and the passive 


furnished at four dollars, while building up his reputation 


ness with which they suffer these hberties, is a temptation tu the 
designing. May we hope that some folks will take a hint? 
Phrenolozy.— A skull, acedentally tound in Pans, has been re 

cently identified by means of this smence, as thatof a widow missed 
The phrenologist pronounced the individual to 
be possessed of certain extraordinary qualities, which mstantly called 
to mind the person who had long previously disappeared in a mye 
terious manner. The open also confirmed a pre-supposed ident, 


some vears before 


ty, and the son-in-law of the deceased widow, who had lived in the 

house with her, with twe alleged accomplices, are to take their tnal 

for murder and robbery 
Rail-road Journal 

it has been conducted, has attracted the attention of the most scien 


This periodical, from the manner in which 


tfic among the engineers on the British rail-roads, and is perused 
by them with interest 
and reflects great eredit upon Mr. Minor, its industrious and intel 
gent editor, 


It is tull of useful and entertaiming matter, 


[commMuNicaren. | 

Meesas. enitors—-The enclosed poem has been im my possession 
for three or four years, snugly deposited among the leaves of a 
scrap-book. Can you inform me whether its insertion in the May 
number of the Knickerbocker, was intended to convey an impression 
that it was written « xpresely for that magazine, or that it waa pre 
viously unpublished ? Yours, &c 


(From the Month'y Magazine fer Apri 


A eUDeC B1Bke 


THE COMING OF SPRING 


The voice of spring—the voice of epring ! 
I hear it from atar! 

He comes with sunhght on his wing 
And ray of morning's star 

His impulse thoils through mil and flood 
It throbs along the main; 

'Tis stirring in the waking wood 
And trembling o'er the plain! 


The cuckoo's call, from hill to hill 
Announces he is nygh 
The nightingale has found the nll 
She loved to warble by: 
The thrush to sing is all athurst, 
But will not, tll h- see 
Some sgn of him —then out will buret 
The treasured melody ! 
He comes, he comes '—Behold, bebold 
That glory m the east 
Of burning beams of glowing gold 
And hght by light imereased ! 
Alrendy carth unto her heart 
Inhales the genial heat 
Already, see, the flowere etart 
To beautily hes feet! 


The violet is sweetening now 
The air of hill and dell; 

The snow-drops, that from winter's brow 
As he retreated, fell, 

Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowers 
Where late the wild storm whirled ; 

And warmer rays, with lengthening days 
Give verdure to the worl. 









The work ts done ;—but there is owe 
Who has the task assigned 

Who ruil 8 the service able Bun, 
And gathers up the wind; 

Who showers down the needful rain 
Hle measures in hos hand; 

And rears the tender springing grain 
That joy may fill the land. 


The youthful spnng—the pleasant spnng ! 
His course is forward now; 

He comes with sunhght on his wing, 
And beauty on his brow 

His impulse thrills through nil and flood, 
And throbs along the main 

Tis stirring in the waking wood, 
And trembling o'er the plain! 


ny We must entreat the indulgence of correspondents and pub 
A portion of literary notices has bees un 


claims, while a crowd of females are waiting and getung properly ' avoidably crowded out from the preeent impression 
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Am I then so soon de-sert-ed? Is my boast-ed 
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Yet I wel-comed him! Oh! how could you change such bliss, False one, to 
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ne’er been dim, 
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3d—Vet I loved you, and I swerve not mu 
From the love I once profess $ { No, I 
leserve not, And, 


Though such duty you 

















not love you less ¢ 
came with my free will, 
alas! I love you still. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


LINES TO A MOTHER. 


I saw a dew-drop on a flower, 
\t dawn of earhest dav; 
The sunbeams eame on field and bower, 


And melted it away 

And thus thy smiling one was here, 
Till angels saw its charms; 

When Strut desee nding to our sphe re, 


They took it to their arma, 

I saw a rose-bud openmg fair 
In beauty’s loveliest dyes; 

A wv phvr came its sweets to bear, 
In fragrance to the skic 


And thus thy blooming cherub anul'd, 
To earth a moment given ; 

Tul wirtue elaim’d her tavounte child, 
And towk it up to heave 

I caw a rainbow aweet!y bent 
(Ver mountain, hill and plan; 

lt thed—I knew not where it went 
But soon it came again 

And thus shall friendship's sunder'd ties, 
With joy again unite ; 

And love advance, in kindher skies, 


To more refin'd dehgh MYNALOS 
A FABLE. 
- he New-York M 
Tur pyinc ewan." And must Lalone be silent, be void of song 2” 


etvhing, said the silent swan to himselt, bathing in the purple of the 

almost alone of all the feathered tnbes. Certain 
ly, Ido not envy the voice of the goose, or the hen, or that of the 
peacock ; but thee, oh sweet Plhilomela! thy voice Lenvy! When I listen 
to thy song, the more slowly I go over the waves, exultingly gazing 


fairest sunset, “1, 


at the transeendent splendour of the heavens. 
praise thee, thou golden evening sun! how praise thy fair hyht, how 
sing my happiness, how dive in the reflection of thy rosy face, here 
in the deep, calm sea; and oh! how blessed thus to die!’ 

In raptures he bowed down his head, and raising it, he beheld a 
glittering form approaching. It was the 
morning sun, the beautiful Phacbus 
‘Sweet, lovely being,” he said, 


god of 


“thy prayer is granted; that 





Oh, how would 1) 


the evening ane 








j 
| prayer thon hast nourished so long m thy pure bosom could not be 


! granted before. 
‘Searcely had he ceased speaking, when he touched the sun with 
i, tus lyre, singing the song of the immortals. Like burning fire, that 
|| vowe penetrated the bird of Apollo; enraptured, he sang to the god 
of beauty; in grateful joy, he praised the lovely sun, the glittering 
sea, lus own innocent, happy life. Soft as his form was the harmo- 
nious song! Deeper and deeper he bowed lus head, ull he found 
himself in Elysium, at the feet of Apollo, in all his real, heaven- 
The song refused to him in life had been given to him 
for he had heard the voice of an immortel, the 
In gratitude He flew up to Apollo, when his faithful 
mate arrived, who had wept herself to death. The 
| nocence adopted them both as her favountes. They carry her in 
her car of shell to the sea of beauty, where she bathes 


ly beauty 
in death ; 
| tace of 


and seen 


a god. 


goddess of in 


te patient, thou silent, confiding heart! That which was refused 
to thee mm life, because thou couldst not bear it, the moment of death 


will erve unto thee. 


Tee cuerry.— This beautiful fruit was procured and brought into 
Europe by the overthrow of Mithridates, king of Pontus, when he 
was driven from his dominions by Lucullns, the Roman general, who 
found the cherry-tree growing in Cerasus, a city of Pontus, (now 
} called Keresoun, a maritime 

which his army destroyed, and whence it derived the name of cherry. 
an admirer of nature as he was of the 
mportance, that when he was 


town belonging to the Turks in Asia,) 


Lutullus, who was as great 
| arts, thought this tree of so much 
granted a trumph it was placed in the 
among the 
the capital of Armemia 
acquisition made to Rome by that war, wh 
hundred and fifty-five thousand 
fruit of Mithridati 


the birth of Chnist, that Lucul 


most situation 


conspicuous 
roval treasures, which he obtained trom the sacking of 
It is doubtful if there was a more valuable 
ich is stated by Plutarch 
cost the Armenians on 
men. We may very justly 
it was in the sixty-eighth year betore 
lus planted the cherry-tree in Italy, h“ 
says Pliny, “ that in less than twenty-six years after, other lands 
had cherries, even as far as Britain beyond the ocean.” This would 
make their introduction to England as early as the forty-second year 
before Chnst, although they are generally stated not to h been 
brought to that country untl the early part of the reign of Nero, 
a. bp. 55. There is an account of a cherry-orchard, of thirty-two 
| acres, in Kent, which in the year 1540 produced fruit that sold m these 
early days for one thousand pounds; which seems an enormous 


to have 
style it the tine war 


whi was so well stocked,’ 


ave 


55. 











4th—Take my gold, ah! could I weave it 
Into love's own precious chain 3 
Trust me, I would freely give it, 





| which Henry the eighth and his ministers lived. 
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Were it mine again: 
Faithful love forgets its 


ride, 
Come to your deserted bride. 


——— 
sum, as at that penod good land is stated to have let for one shilling 
We can only reconcile our minds to this great price from 
and the splendour in 
The cherry seems 





per acre, 


the deficiency of other fruits in that country 


| to have been a fruit highly esteemed by the court in the time of 


Charles the first, as I find by the survey and valuation of the manor 
and mansion belonging to his queen, Henrietta Maria, at Wymble- 
ton, in Surrey, which was made in 1649. The wood of the cherry- 
tree, Which is hard and tough, is next tooak for strength, and comes 
the nearest to mahogany in appearance. There is a feast celebrated 
at Hamburg, called the “feast of cherries,” in which troops of chil- 
dren parade the streets with green boughs, ornamented with cher- 


| ries, to commemorate a victory obtained in the following manner :— 


“In 1432, the Hussites threatened the city of Hamburg with an im- 
mediate destruction, when one of the citizens, named Wolf, proposed 
that all the children mm the city, from seven to fourteen years of age, 
should be clad in mourning, and sent as suppliants to the enemy. 
Procopius Nassus, chief of the Hussites, was so touched with this 
le, that he received the young supphants, regaled them with 
The 


with leaves, holding cherries, and ¢ rying 


spectac 
cherries and other fruits, and promised them to spare the city 
children returned crowned 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—On literary subjects the Americans are 
in the shadow of the English. As we derived our orgin from Great 
Britain, so, from her, we draw our opinions, our tastes, our associa- 


| uons, our diferature. A British unge pervades our novels, and Brinsh 


| penodicals, in too many instances, are supported by us, in pre- 
ference to our own. Ii the latter are infenor, that is the most effe: 
tual way to keep them so; or, if not, to prevent their being profitable 
and durable. The public, from patriotic motives should make it 


| the 


rs to bv extenuing 


WoOrkKS ; 


and efficient encour- 


nterest of publish issue American 


to all, Worthy of such a compliment, a prompt 


agement; and the press should greet a good native production with 


ittention It is : 
American will probably find a better 


and that, at this inoment, 


t for a valuable 


care a cure 





Thore 
} 
an miarac 


manuscript in London than in lis own country. 











blished every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
FOUR I ARS per annum, payadle, in all cases, in advance. 
ters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors.—No sub- 


1 received jor a less period than one year 
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